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Ir was in the nature of things that our war should be an epoch-maker, 
should break the record, to use a favorite phrase of this athletic period. 

When a community has become rich and prosperous by trade and 
commerce, it remembers but vaguely the days of storm and stress which 
witnessed its infancy ; war becomes one of those visitations, like famine 
and pestilence, which are not much dreaded because they seem so re- 
mote and improbable, but from which we pray to be delivered, once a 
week, in conjunction with murder and sudden death. When such a 
community was unexpectedly driven into war, it was inevitable that its 
blunders and follies would be many and grievous. Its most honest 
and strenuous efforts were rendered ineffective through ignorance of the 
tools it had taken into its hands, and neglect of those details without 
which no good work can be done. And, what was worse, these efforts 
were deliberately thwarted and hampered by schemers and politicians 
working for their own and their party’s ends. 

But this long period of peace and prosperity which made us novices 
in the art and practice of war developed our naturally inventive genius 
as a compensation. Out of our very blunders came discoveries, new 
obstacles were surmounted by unheard of expedients, and the tradi- 
tions and experience of centuries were reversed in a day. 

Just before the war, Fort Pulaski, guarding the approaches to the 
city of Savannah, was completed by the engineers, and turned over 
with conscious and justifiable pride as the most recent-and best ex- 
ponent on a small scale of the Vauban system. It was situated on 
Cockspur Island, at the head of the Tybee Roads, commanding both 
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channels of the Savannah River. This island is simply a marsh, about 
a mile long and half a mile wide. Pulaski was a brick-work of five 
faces, including the gorge, casemated on all sides. The walls were 
seven and a half feet thick, with an elevation of twenty-five feet above 
high-water mark. It mounted one tier of guns in embrasures and one 
in barbette. 

The gorge was covered by an earth-work in the form of a demi- 
lune of bold relief. A wet ditch, forty-eight feet wide, surrounded 
the main work, and one of thirty-two feet surrounded the demilune. 
The scarp wall of the demilune and the entire counter-scarp walls of 
both main work and demilune were revetted with excellent brick 
masonry. Its armament consisted of forty-eight guns, of which 
twenty—viz., five 10-inch columbiads, five 8-inch columbiads, four 
32-pound, one 24-pound Blakely rifle, and two 12-inch and three 
10-inch sea-coast mortars—bore upon Tybee Island. 

The garrison numbered about seven hundred men, under Colonel 
Charles H. Olmstead of the First Volunteer Regiment of Georgia. 

Operations against the fort were commenced under the command 
of General W. T. Sherman and completed under General David 
Hunter, but the directing intelligence at all times was Captain and 
Acting Brigadier-General Quincy A. Gillmore, the most original and 
brilliant of the many able officers of the engineer corps. The plan 
proposed by him to General Sherman was to seize and occupy Tybee 
Island, which was largely a mud marsh, like most of the islands on the 
Georgia coast, although on the shore of Tybee Roads, which separated 
the island from the fort, were several ridges and hummocks of firm 
ground. Upon this comparatively favorable spot he proposed to erect 
breaching batteries, twenty-five to thirty yards apart, with one gun or 
mortar in each, sinking the mortar batteries as low as the water would 
permit, and the guns sufficiently to leave a high parapet of earth in 
front.of them. It was also proposed to have for each battery a hori- 
zontal bomb-proof shelter of logs, covered with earth and supported 
by logs driven vertically in the ground. The means at his disposal 
were four 10-inch mortars, twelve 13-inch mortars, four 8-inch co- 
lumbiads, six 10-inch columbiads, five 30-pound Parrott rifles, one 48- 
pound James (old 24), rifled, two 64-pound James (old 32), rifled, and 
two 84-pound James (old 42), rifled. Total, sixteen mortars, ten smooth- 
bore guns, and ten rifled guns ; thirty-six inall. The distance at which 
he proposed to plant his batteries varied from sixteen hundred to two 
thousand yards. The mean distance of the principal batteries when 
established was found to be seventeen hundred yards. 

The problem then was to effect a breach large enough to compel 
the surrender of the work at a distance of seventeen hundred yards, in 
a masonry wall, seven and a half feet thick, which stood obliquely to 
the line of fire and was backed by heavy casemate piers and arches. 
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The data drawn from actual experience, known at that time, were 
substantially : 

In the wars of the Spanish Peninsula, in 1809-12, sieges played 
an important part, and in these breaching at distances of five hundred 
to seven hundred yards was of frequent occurrence, and at the second — 
siege of Badajos fourteen brass 24-pounders breached an exposed castle 
wall, backed by earth alone, and consequently much weaker than a 
scarp sustained by heavy piers and arches, in eight hours, at a distance 
of eight hundred yards. This may be taken as the best work of 
smooth-bores. In 1860 experiments were made with Armstrong’s first 
rifled guns against an old martello tower of brick at Eastbourne, on 
the coast of Sussex. The walls were of the same thickness at the 
level of the ground (seven and a half feet) as those of Pulaski, At 
the spring of the arch, which was nineteen feet above the ground, they 
tapered to five and a half feet. The pieces used were one 40-pounder 
of 43-inch calibre, one 82-pounder of 6-inch calibre, and one 7-inch 
howitzer. A practicable breach, twenty-four feet wide, was made at a 
distance of one thousand and thirty-two yards by the expenditure of 
ten thousand eight hundred and fifty pounds of metal. A subsequent 
attempt to breach asimilar tower with 32- and 68-pound smooth-bores 
was a total failure. What Gillmore proposed was to breach an equal 
thickness of masonry which presented an oblique surface to his fire, 
backed by heavy casemates and arches, at a range nearly double the 
above, with guns mounted on a low, flat, marshy island, in plain view 
of the besieged, and within range of twenty of their pieces. It is not 
surprising that General Sherman should have felt some doubt as to the 
result, as far as the rifle guns at least were concerned. In an endorse- 
ment upon Gillmore’s proposal, he said, “I fully concur in the plan 
of Captain Gillmore for reducing Fort Pulaski, except possibly the 
use of rifled guns until their effect has been more fully tested. All 
that can be done with guns is to shake the walls as far as practicable 
in a random manner.” Then, after stating that batteries cannot be 
established nearer than one and a half miles from Pulaski, he con- 
cludes: “In a word, although guns will be of much importance to 
assist in the work, yet if the place is to be reduced, it is to be done 
with mortars of the heaviest calibre, and even if it should turn out 
that the bomb-proofs cannot be ruptured, the place can be made un- 
tenable.” That General Sherman permitted the experiment to be 
made is one of the many evidences of sense and judgment which he 
displayed while in command of the South Atlantic coast. 

The plan so ably and boldly conceived was carried out with mar- 
velous energy and dispatch. A regiment, the Forty-sixth New York, 
Colonel Rosa, was sent to Tybee Island, and occupied it without resist- 
ance; the enemy probably never imagining that any one would have 
the hardihood to erect batteries on such a spot. 
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The distance from the shore, where all supplies and munitions had 
to be landed, to the batteries was two and a half miles, and the last 
mile of the road to the seven most advanced batteries was low and 
marshy, in full view of Pulaski, and under its guns. A causeway had 
to be laid on fascines and brushwood over this portion of the road, and, 
after the guns had been hauled over it by men alone, for animals could 
not be employed in such ground, batteries, magazines, gun-platforms, 
and splinter-proof shelters had to be erected and the guns and mortars 
mounted almost exclusively at night in spite of an inclement season 
and the deadly malaria from the swamps. Remember that the mortars 
weighed eight and a half tons, and the columbiads nearly as much ; 
that the causeway was so narrow that they were liable at any moment 
to be tipped over into the mud, which was twelve feet deep. Several 
mortars were actually dropped from the sling-carts, and were only kept 
from sinking out of sight by herculean labor with planks and skids, 
while two hundred and fifty men were barely able to move a sling-cart. 

The positions of the most advanced batteries were screened by 
slight changes in the brush and bushes in front of them, so as not to 
attract the notice of the garrison. When a good parapet had been 
thrown up, less care was taken, and some part of the work that required 
mechanical skill was done in the daytime. Traverses were placed be- 
tween the pieces in all the batteries. The magazines were generally 
placed near the centre of the batteries against the epaulment, with an 
opening to the rear,—the maximum of protection with the minimum of 
exposure. The sides of the traverses and epaulments were revetted 
with fascines, hurdles, brush, and marsh sods. General Gillmore states 
that these last form the best revetment for a sandy soil, as the others 
all allow sand to sift through, which, under a heavy fire, becomes a 
great annoyance to the men serving the guns. When all was ready, an 
order was issued, April 9, which might be studied with advantage by 
all officers who are liable to command siege-batteries. I quote the two 
paragraphs in reference to the rifle-guns, which, as will be seen, did 
almost al] the effective work. 

“ Battery Sigel, five 30-pound Parrotts and one 48-pound James 
(old 24), rifled, sixteen hundred and seventy yards distant to open with 
four-and-three-fourth-second fuses on the barbette guns of the fort at 
the second discharge from Battery Sherman. Charge for 30-pounder, 
three and a half pounds; charge for 48-pounder, five pounds. Eleva- 
tion, four degrees for both calibres. As soon as the barbette fire of the 
work has been silenced, this battery will be directed with percussion- 
shells upon the walls to breach the pan coupé between the south and 
southeast faces, the elevation to be varied accordingly, the charge to 
remain the same. Until the elevation is accurately determined each 
gun should fire once in six or eight minutes ; after that every four or 
five minutes. 
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“ Battery McClellan, two 84- and two 64-pound James (old 42 and 
old 32), rifled, opens fire immediately after Battery Scott. Charge for 
84-pounder, eight pounds ; for 64-pounder, six pounds. Elevation for 
84-pounder, four and one-fourth degrees; for the 64-pounder, four de- 
grees. Each piece should fire once every five or six minutes after the 
elevation has been established. Charge to remain thesame. This bat- 
tery should breach the work in the pan coupé between the south and 
southeast faces and the embrasure next to it in the southeast face. The 
steel scraper for the grooves should be used after every fifth or sixth 
discharge.” 

With experienced detachments and trained gunners such minute- 
ness might not be necessary, but bearing in mind that these guns were 
served by men from the Seventh Connecticut, Forty-sixth New York, 
from the volunteer engineers, and from the Third Rhode Island Artil- 
lery, and that the only experienced artillerists were one detachment of 
sailors from the ‘“‘ Wabash,” it cannot be doubted that much of the 
wonderfully effective work done was due to the fidelity with which 
these instructions were adhered to. 

Three 10-inch columbiads were dismounted by their recoil at the 
first discharge and one at the third discharge. Cause, new iron gun- 
* carriages mounted on pintles and pintle-crosses of the old wooden 
carriage. The line of our batteries was two thousand five hundred 
and fifty yards in length, and the first fire of the enemy’s guns 
showed that he knew the location of only two out of the eleven bat- 
teries, so skillfully had the positions of the others been concealed. 
These two had been constructed on ground just above high-water 
mark, and by night-work alone till the parapets were up, without 
the slightest cover or attempt at concealment. All the experienced 
officers present were surprised and disappointed at the result of the 
mortar fire. The platforms were well laid and were not injured in the 
least by the fire, and General Gillmore says they were served with a 
fair degree of skill and care, and yet he estimated that not one-tenth 
of the shells appeared to fall within the fort, and even this estimate 
was too large. 

Before night on the 10th it was evident that they could only de- 
pend upon the rifled guns, and that possibly the breaching would have 
to end in an assault. Neither of General Sherman’s predictions were 
fulfilled. The mortars could not make the place untenable, and, in- 
stead of merely shaking the walls in a random manner, it was evident 
through a telescope that the rifles were penetrating deeply and that the 
portion of the wall designated to be breached was rapidly becoming 
honey-combed. Two of the barbette guns of the fort were disabled 
and three casemate guns silenced. At sunrise on the 11th the batteries 
reopened, the fort replying with a heavy and accurate fire. After three 
hours one entire casemate was uncovered, and by twelve o’clock the 
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~adjacent one was in the same condition. Just as the guns were being 

trained on the third embrasure the white flag was raised. This oc- 
curred at two o’clock. General Gillmore sums up the work done as 
follows : 

“The casmates were fully opened, say thirty feet; but besides that, 
the scarp wall was demolished in front of three other casemate piers, 
so that, if these piers had not been there, or the scarp wall had been 
backed by earth alone, as in Spain, the practicable opening would have 
been from forty-five to fifty feet wide. At the lower estimate, the 
weight of metal thrown to a linear foot of the breach was two thousand 
four hundred and fifty-eight pounds, against two thousand five hundred 
and forty-four in the Peninsular sieges. But at Pulaski only fifty-eight 
per cent. of the metal was thrown by the rifled guns, which did nine- 
tenths of the work, and the distance was three times as great as in Spain, 
—while Pulaski is of good brick masonry laid in lime-mortar, as against 
rubble masonry backed only by earth.” 

“The loss was one man killed by a mortar-shell; which extraor- 
dinary immunity Gillmore attributes to the splinter-proof shelters. 
He states that not only were the mortars unreliable, but that even 
their 13-inch shells which struck the terre-plein over the casemate arches 
failed to produce any effect upon the masonry. Hence he concludes 
that mortars are of little use against a good casemated work of small 
area, while as an auxiliary against barbette fire or in reducing a work 
of large area, containing wooden buildings and combustible materials, 
they are highly important. 

Against fortified towns and cities he considers them better than 
anything except the rifle-gun fired at a high elevation ; the logical result 
of which eminently sound deduction has been the rifled mortar. This 
being the first work done by the new gun against the old defenses, a 
table is given showing the penetration of the rifles as compared with 
the smooth-bores. 

Distance Wee of Eleva- 


Kind of Gun. fi gg tion. Charge. 


84-pound rifled (old James 42) . S84pounds. 44° 8pounds. 26 inches. 
64-pound rified (old James 32) 5 64 C eo ae ee 
48-pound Eanes ioe James 24) = . ms Be i 5 = 19 


Penetra- 
tion. 


Parrott (rifle nd) 30 4 3% 1s“ 
Columbiad doineh ‘canal -bore) 23 ayo 2 CO 33° 


Columbiad (8-inch smooth-bore) . 5 a _o 


This of course fails to fully measure, although it plainly indicates, 
the superiority of the new arm. 

From the amount of metal thrown, the following deductions must 
be made to properly estimate the work done in breaching : 

First, Shots expended in silencing the barbette guns of the fort. 

Second, Ten per cent. of the Parrott projectiles which upset from 
defects in manufacture. , 

Third, Nearly fifty per cent. of the 64-pound James shot, due to 
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the fact that by some oversight the pieces had been bored nearly one- 
fourth of an inch too large, and gave no good results whatever. 

It will be seen that the converted James, throwing an 84-pound 
shot with an expenditure of eight pounds of powder, gave just twice 
the penetration of the 10-inch smooth-bore throwing one hundred and 
twenty-eight pounds with twenty pounds of powder. 

The merits and importance of this operation can hardly be over- 
stated. It bears the stamp of genius. Some eminent man has said that 
genius is only the capacity for taking infinite pains. It is more than 
that. Talent can take infinite pains: it can work out any problem 
from known and established premises. It is the privilege of genius to 
found premises. Sometimes by pure construction, as in the work of 
Darwin, the sublimest feat of genius that the modern world has wit- 
nessed. Sometimes by a kind of lightning calculation, which sees the 
answer while putting down the figures. Any able engineer could have 
utilized the mechanical ability and resources inherent in our race,— 
could have got the guns in position, erected the batteries. In a word, 
any man of extraordinary energy and executive ability could have done 
all that Gillmore did after the feasibility of such an undertaking had 
been demonstrated. But to measure a new and almost untried weapon 
with the very latest and best exponent of defense, where the distance 
was nearly twicé as great as any yet attempted and the strength of the 
defense at least one-half greater,—that is, where every condition was 
against him,—and to do all this under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances that can be imagined; to transport men and munitions and 
supplies over water held and patrolled by river gunboats ; to land upon a 
marsh presenting hardly a depression in its treacherous surface ; to cover 
his operations from a commanding fire which could search every foot of 
the island ; to construct roads practicable for heavy guns on twelve feet of 
mud, and to audaciously assume that the enemy would not see and pre- 
vent such an enterprise, actually discounting their faith and confidence 
in the work of his own profession,—all this is the work of genius, dif- 
fering only in its sphere from the conception which launched an army 
from Atlanta to cut the Confederacy in two or the rapid and unerring 
hand which drew the threads of the vast web extending from Boulogne 
to Donauwérth around the position at Ulm. 

The clever concealment of the work, the wise precautions against 
a plunging fire, and, above all, the wide dispersion of his guns which 
enveloped the defense, made any concentration on their part against 
more than one battery impossible, and reduced the chance of loss to a 
minimum, show a combination of the highest theoretic ability with a 
wise use of every resource and material. The very marsh which so 
increased their labor was made to afford the best material for their 
protection. 

Gillmore was heartily sustained by General Hunter—who, arriving 
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when the work was well under way, generously refrained from inter- 
ference or any attempt to extract credit for himself—and admirably 
supported by such able and zealous assistants as the lamented O’Rorke 
of the engineers and Lieutenant Horace Porter of the ordnance. 

As for the importance of this operation, it can be best expressed 
by saying that it settled for all time the question of masonry as a ma- 
terial for fortification. The accumulated science and experience of two 
centuries was set aside out of the way, while the hastily-constructed 
earth parapets of Tybee Island afforded the simple and thorough solu- 
tion of the problem as it then existed. It stands out all the more 
vividly and brilliantly against a back and black ground of ignorance 
and imbecility, and Europe, which, having seen Bull Run and Ball’s 
Bluff, had sat down to have a good laugh at the blunders of the great 
republic, was startled by the achievements of Ericsson and Gillmore, 
which made it necessary for them to straighten up and go to school 
again. 

In contrast to the audacity, ingenuity, and foresight of the attack 
was the confidence of the besieged in their strength and the consequent 
neglect of all that could have been done to thwart Gillmore’s plans. Yet 
it is scarcely just to call it blind confidence. Certainly little was known 
up to that time to make them distrust the ability of Pulaski to with- 
stand anything short of a regular siege carried up to a distance where 
the endurance of masonry against a sustained bombardment becomes a 
simple question of time, and against such approaches its isolated position 
was a guarantee. Of course the problem which Gillmore solved was 
equally open to them, but it is unreasonable to expect genius. Every 
ordinary precaution which experience and knowledge suggest is all that 
can be justly looked for. But even by that standard they cannot be 
wholly acquitted of remissness. It was known that the rifled gun ex- 
ceeded the smooth-bore in range and penetration. They had them and 
had used them, and it would have been wise to prevent any attempt to 
experiment with this formidable weapon within any moderate range. 
Their river boats patrolled the channel and gave them easy access to 
any of the islands. A strong earth-work thrown up on Tybee Island, 
where Gillmore placed his batteries armed with guns which could do 
more effective work there than in the casemates of Pulaski, would have 
made any attempt to get a foothold impossible until the battery should 
be silenced; for, remembering how long Wagner, at one end of an 
island of considerable size and which afforded firm ground for the 
movement of troops, held back our foree, it is evident that any attempt 
to land upon this marsh in the face of the battery would have been 
simple madness, while no other island afforded the same advantages 
for the attack or room enough for batteries to crush the fire from 
Tybee. 

But, after all, this practically amounts to working the sum back- 
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ward with the answer before us, an operation which is always easy and 
satisfactory to ourselves. They can fall back upon the high authority 
of the venerable General Totten, chief of engineers, who, when the 
plan of Gillmore was submitted to the department, pronounced it 
impracticable and chimerical. 

There is an impression, by the way, that the engineers never fully 
forgave Gillmore for bringing their latest and favorite offspring to grief. 
There is one rule, however, which experience and common sense alike 
recommend, and that is, never let your enemy get out of your sight 
entirely. On land, by scouts and cavalry, on the water, by boats and 
patrols, you can always keep in touch. The failure to do this entirely 
eliminated from Gillmore’s task the greatest difficulty he might have 
had to contend with. Probably a fair statement of the case would be 
that the defense was conducted with the utmost gallantry, and in ac- 
cordance with the theory and science of war as generally held and 
practiced at that time; that average ability without much forethought 
was exercised, and that when the full extent of the danger was made 
evident no subsequent skill or courage could have averted or even re- 
tarded the catastrophe; that the attack was the conception of a bold 
and original genius, and that in carrying it out every circumstance was 
turned to account, every obstacle was made to bend, and the natural 
resources of a quick-witted and enterprising people were developed and 
directed in a way to entitle General Gillmore to a place in the very 
front rank of science. 

Any one addicted to deductions and generalizations might have 
evolved out of the history of the siege a very pretty theory as to the 
influence of the two civilizations upon their military operations. 
On the one hand he could point out how the mechanical and inven- 
tive faculties which are developed in a commercial or manufacturing 
community naturally led to success in all undertakings where great 
physical obstacles are to be surmounted ; and on the other, that the 
feudal civilization of Southern communities fostered the qualities which 
made a small class leaders, and the habits which cause the masses to 
look to, to obey implicitly, and to follow devotedly those whose supe- 
riority they had always tacitly and by common consent recognized. 
Hence, he would say you may expect to find the South admirable 
in the field and on the march, ready to follow, to obey, and, if need 
be, to die. But you must not look to them for the resources, the expe- 
dlients, and the achievements which can only be expected from a more 
complex and advanced civilization. Just about the time that he had 
got this ingenious theory in good working order it would go the way 
of all flesh, or rather of all wind; for, following so close on the heels 
of the Pulaski disaster that one could not expect the lesson to be 
learned, the South proceeded to almost reverse the situation, in fact, 
completely, as far as they were concerned, to show a boldness of con- 
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ception and a fertility of resource which make one of the veritable 
marvels of this marvelous period, and at the same time to exhibit a 
tenacity of purpose and a self-sacrificing spirit worthy to stand with 
the records of Saragossa and Moscow. 

On our side, Gillmore gave another proof of his consummate skill 
and knowledge of his profession, and wherever he directed the same 
perfection of detail, though even he failed to grasp the situation in its 
entirety, being only human and therefore not exempt from the limita- 
tions which the engineer’s profession seems, judging from history, to 
fix for the most vigorous intellects. But on our side generally the same 
qualities which marked and thwarted so many of our extensive and 
combined operations, and which were mischievous just in proportion to 
their magnitude and complexity, were exhibited. 

The list is a long and painful one,—bold plans and feeble execu- 
tion; courage and skill neutralized by wrong objectives; failure to 
follow up partial successes; indecision and timidity in the face of new 
obstacles ; increased offensive and defensive power of ships, followed by 
no results at all commensurate with this increase, but, on the contrary, by 
a positive loss of dash and vigor ; failure to co-operate on the part of 
different commanders and leaders, and on the part of the land and 
naval forces. 

As the history of the siege has been so thoroughly ventilated, it is 
not necessary to do anything more than to recapitulate the principal 
chapters into which this history will naturally be divided. They are: 

The attack on the Confederate lines at Secessionville, May 12, 1862. 

The attack and repulse of the iron-clad squadron, April 7,'1863. 

The descent of the Union army on Morris Island, and the two 
assaults on Fort Wagner, April 12 to 14, 1863. 

The first bombardment of Sumter, August 17 to 23, 1863. 

The capture of Fort Wagner and assault on Sumter, September 4 
to 9, 1863. 

The second bombardment of Sumter, September 9 to December 6, 
1863. 

The third bombardment of Sumter, May 4 to July 20, 1864. 

The combinations of General Foster against Charleston by way of 
Fort Johnson. 

The first attempt to push through James Island to Charleston was 
~ made possible by the unwise abandonment of Cole’s Island in Stono 
Inlet by the Confederates. 

The line was a very strong one, being defended on the left flank by 
Battery Lamar with seven guns in an advanced flanking position 
resting on marshes, while on the right Battery Reed with two guns was 
in supporting distance. This line was held by a force of nearly four- 
teen thousand men. The force at General Hunter’s disposal did not 
exceed twelve thousand. To assault an unusually strong position with 
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at the best barely equal numbers was on the face of it a most doubtful, 
if not desperate, undertaking, and one which we would never have . 
attempted later in the war when we had felt and known the strength 
of intrenched lines. 

Nothing but unusual daring and fortune on the part of the assault, 
and a correspondingly feeble defense, could have given a favorable 
result. 

As it was, while the Confederates were partly surprised, the column 
which should have been the first to assault was an hour late. Hence 
the attack, which was to have been made at the first streak of dawn, 
was actually made in broad daylight. Moreover, General Stevens, the 
only officer of experience with the first column, did not lead it in 
person. Naturally, the partial advantage was lost by all these short- 
comings, and after a bloody repulse the Union forces evacuated James 
Island and all attempts to penetrate to Charleston by direct attack 
were laid aside. 

The attack of the fort by the iron-clad squadron was the first test 
of the new fighting machine which the genius of Ericsson had evolved. 

The plan was faulty in its conception, inasmuch as it took no 
account of the thirteen thousand men to which Hunter’s force in Stono 
Inlet and on Folly Island had been increased after the repulse at 
Secessionville. 

Two courses were open: Either to move on Morris Island, gather- 
ing up the force already on Folly Island, keeping the squadron abreast 
and on their seaward flank, or they could, while the forts were en- 
gaged with the great iron-clad squadron, make a push for the city at 
once from the Stono River through the lines of James Island, weak- 
ened by the necessity of manning so many works. This James Island 
was the key of the harbor, and it was strangely neglected in all our 
operations after the first repulse until General Foster’s last attempt, 
we apparently preferring to work from out-posts, like Wagner, where 
success could not be decisive. 

The plan of Admiral Dupont was to pass the batteries on Morris 
Island without engaging them, to move around Sumter, and take a 
position on the north and. west of the fort. He had nine armored 
vessels carrying thirty-four guns, with five vessels in reserve outside 
of the bar. The result was, the “ Keokuk” sunk and seven other 
monitors more or less damaged. Before the fight had been long in 
progress, it was evident that the increased safety of the vessels had 
been purchased by at least a corresponding loss of offensive power. 
In place of the rapid fire of broadside guns was the slow revolution 
of turrets, giving but little opportunity for sighting or judging of the 
effect of fire. Many of the turrets were jammed by the shots from 
the fort and the vessels thus disabled, while the “ New Ironsides,” a 
powerful sea-going iron-clad frigate, carrying sixteen heavy guns, and 
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capable of doing more rapid and better work than all the monitors 
combined, was from some unaccountable distrust of her armor held at 
a distance nearly twice that at which the monitors engaged,—from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand yards. This distrust was certainly un- 
founded, for in September, same year, she lay closer to the fort than 
any other vessel ever came, and took seventy hits from Sumter and 
Moultrie without suffering any damage. When it was known that on 
seven of the nine vessels there were no casualties at all, and on another, 
one killed and six wounded, all the rest—viz., sixteen wounded—being 
on the “ Keokuk,” which grounded and sank, no wonder that a deep 
growl was heard throughout the North. Remembering the days of 
Perry and Decatur, and Hull and Lawrence; of a flag-ship fought 
until a wreck, and the flag borne in an open boat to another ship; of 
a captured vessel cut out from under the guns of a fort and a city; of 
vessels lying almost yard-arm to yard-arm and pouring deadly volleys 
into each other; of captured decks slippery with blood and strewn 
with dead and dying, the question was naturally and not unreasonably 
asked, If this apparently almost friendly trial of strength was to be 
the outcome of an attempt to make a vessel impregnable, what had 
been gained by it? 

It suggested unpleasantly the days when the Roman legionaries 
allowed the pilum and the short sword, which had so often pierced and 
hewn their way through Greek phalanx and barbarian masses, to fall 
into disuse while they retired behind huge shields of wicker-work ; 
while, on the other hand, the real defensive power of the fort was not 
touched, and, most unaccountable of all, no attempt to explore for tor- 
pedoes was made or to run past the fort and attack the city. Their 
existence and deadly nature were predicated and acted upon, whereas 
the first crude beginnings of such things can never be a practical 
obstacle to a man determined to run great hazzards for great results. 
The truth was that neither then nor for months afterwards were there 
any obstacles more formidable than a few rope obstructions with 
floating beer-barrels to do duty for torpedoes. 

The operations on Morris Island were the bright feature of the 
entire siege, as far as we were concerned, and here as at Pulaski the 
great ability of Gillmore redeemed blunders and inefficiency elsewhere. 
The two bloody assaults were not indefensible. The first was made 
before the strength of Wagner was known, and was really the only 
way by which it could be tested, and might, with vigorous and timely 
assistance from the fleet,—such a fire, for instance, as that which beat 
down the fire of Fort Fisher, a much larger and stronger work,—have 
been successful. The second was a costly experiment to see how far 
the defensive powet of Wagner had been subdued by our rapid and 
brilliant approaches, but it erred in the right direction. Better ex- 
pensive enterprise than niggardly caution. The reduction of Wagner 
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was an engineering feat only second to the siege of Pulaski, not ad- 
mitting of so much invention and audacity, but meeting conditions of 
difficulty almost unprecedented in the attack of fortified places with — 
expedients and resources which seemed always more than equal to the 
emergency. The extremely narrow neck of land over which the ap- 
proaches from the third to the fifth parallel had to be made, barely 
one hundred yards wide in places, compelled these latter to be made 
almost perpendicular to the line of defense, whose development was to 
theirs in the ratio of ten to one. It is safe to say that no engineer of 
any other country or age would have even seriously contemplated such 
an undertaking. 

Captain Johnson, the engineer of Sumter, claims that, considered 
as an outwork to Sumter, its reduction was not necessary to enable the 
first great bombardment of Sumter to take place. For this actually 
began from our batteries on Folly Island and the lower end of Morris 
Island before the evacuation of Wagner took place, and could have 
been carried on over its head. Still, an attack on Sumter, which was 
actually reduced to silence and ruins by this bombardment, followed, 
and must have entered into the plans and calculations of Gillmore, 
and as the entire possession of Morris Island was essential to the suc- 
cess of this attack, which certainly should have succeeded had it been 
properly made, Gillmore was justified by the highest principles of war 
in making this attack the objective instead of resting content with a 
distant bombardment. That was the defect underlying all our opera- 
tions,—failure to hold strongly what was within reach, and attack 
vigorously and in force what, appeared to timid eyes out of reach. 
The loss of life on Morris Island was not useless, certainly not one 
drop of blood spent in the reduction of Wagner, to waive the question 
of the assaults, which is debatable, and Captain Johnson’s point is not 
well taken. 

Here was the only flaw in the Confederate operations during the 
whole of this wonderful siege. Nothing could surpass the vigor and 
daring with which our desperate assaults, backed by a tremendous fire 
of guns and mortars, were repulsed, but in resisting our final ap- 
proaches they did not do all that Gillmore would have done in their 
place, either by constant and vigorous sorties upon the working parties 
or a steady fire of coehorn and other movable mortars, kept up day 
and night, which fire, being from cover, no fire of guns or musketry on 
our part could have prevented. From the conclusion of the first 
bombardment of Sumter by the breaching batteries of Gillmore dates 
the really great portion of the defense. Up to this time they had 
shown great vigor and constancy, with possibly some failure to do all 
that could have been done in the approaches to Wagner. But now 
began an era of practical employment of every possible material and 
moral means of support and encouragement which will constitute their 
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greatest and. most enduring contribution to the highest and noblest 
part of war’s history. For in the shock of battle there is nothing 
developed equally grand with the calm acceptance of an apparently 
hopeless task in the face of overpowering resources and the spectacle 
of a whole community rising in courage and devotion higher and 
higher with each new and terrible emergency, until finally the citizen 
demands of the soldier not that resistance cease before their city is in 
ruins, but that it go on as long as one single pile of ruins can afford a 
shelter for riflemen. They felt that as the parent of secession and war, 
Charleston had incurred our special animosity, and were determined 
that, if it passed into our possession, it should be when the last avail- 
able man and gun were gone. The bombardment left Sumter literally 
a mass of débris without one single gun able to be fired, and the 
attack which inevitably followed should have been successful. With 
only musketry fire to face, with full control of the water and ability to 
entirely envelop the work and to choose our time and place, nothing 
but the most extraordinary genius for blundering and the same fatal 
want of unity which seemed to deform all our attempts at concerted 
action can account for this abject failure. After this the real defense 
of Sumter began. By the unremitting labor of organized gangs, work- 
ing day and night, sand and earth replaced bricks‘and mortar. Cap- 
tain Johnson in his admirable and modest work dispels the popular 
idea that the fall of the débris strengthened the work ; on the contrary, 
all it did was to make a place for the new defenses and sometimes to 
contribute material. It was no fortuitous circumstance, it was human 
pluck and skill that did the work. The second bombardment tested 
the power of these new defenses, and though the guns were much 
nearer than in the first bombardment, yet the whole problem had been 
changed by the acceptance and adoption of the lesson of Pulaski. 
The new attack was met by the new defense, and able and indefati- 
gable as was Gillmore, he was met with equal resources, courage, 
and skill by the enemy, among whom the controlling intelligence was 
evidently Captain John Johnson, of the Confederate engineer service, 
whose admirable “ Defense of Charleston” is remarkable for the clear- 
ness and precision of his views, and the modesty with which he tries 
to efface himself. Another chance was given us by the explosion of 
the magazine and the burning out of the quarters, December, 1863, 
which made the further holding of the fort extremely problematical. 
But, as usual, we were on hand not to profit by their misfortune, but 
to magnanimously and idiotically save them by refraining from all 
annoyance by our fire for two weeks; otherwise crowding would have 
produced disease and exposure death. 

The third bombardment was the last crisis. By this time the crest 
of the sea-front had been worn away by continued hammering until it 
was dangerously thin. A direct fire from the fleet, with slant fire 
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from Morris Island, kept up for a week, would have uncovered the 
whole parade. But the only eye in the attack likely to observe 
this was no longer there: Gillmore had been replaced by Foster, and 
the whole damage of the bombardment came from the land batteries, 
and was inflicted on other parts of the fort. While repairing these 
the sea-wall had to be neglected, and this should have cost them 
the fort. The last attempt was, like the first, of excellent conception 
and feeble execution directed against Fort Johnson. It is curious 
that the first and the last efforts alike recognized the fact that James 
Island was the real key to the city of Charleston, and yet that both 
should have taken the form of feeble demonstrations instead of being 
the supreme undertaking to which every available man and ship 
should have been brought. If Stanton and Halleck could ever have 
been made to see the folly of frittering away our strength in making 
diversions to arouse Union sentiment in localities which had no bear- 
ing on the military problem ; if Hunter could have been induced to 
lay aside humanitarian schemes for ameliorating the lot of darkies, 
and to stop issuing thundering proclamations against the wickedness 
of rebellion, and to confine himself to a study of what he never really 
understood,—war ; if the navy had gone in with the spirit of Paul 
Jones and Farragut, and thought less of what they could lose and more 
of what they could do; if they had pushed on until at least one ship had 
been sunk by torpedoes and not turned back from floating beer-barrels ; 
if all this had been done, our combined attack by land and sea, aimed at 
the somewhat long line on James Island and flanked by ironclads in 
the hands of such men as took wooden ships by the tremendous batteries 
of Vicksburg and led the way up Mobile Bay regardless of forts and 
torpedoes, would have prevailed, and the superb defense of Charleston 
would never have given undying glory to the Confederacy and in- 
flicted deep humiliation upon our arms. 
EpwWARD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery, U.S.A. 
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VI—MOLTKE. (Parr II.) 
(Continued from page 144.) 


Unuappity for France, she had not a captain who could seize the 
one great occasion given by fortune in the first part of the war of 1870- 
71. Bazaine, a soldier fit to command a division, but utterly unable 
to direct large masses, had experience of the power of modern arms, and 
he had a fixed belief that mere defensive tactics were the means to 
assure success in battle. He resolved, therefore, to stand and to fight ; 
and he arranged his forces, still one hundred and twenty thousand strong, 
along a range of uplands, from near Metz on the left to St. Privat and 
Roncourt on the right, which formed a fine position for a passive de- 
fense, the system on which the marshal relied. Moltke, on the 17th, 
drew together the greater part of the First and Second Armies across the 
Moselle; the huge masses, probably two hundred and ten thousand 
men, were west of Metz on the morning of the 18th, intercepting a re- 
treat to the Meuse and Verdun; but, strange as it may appear, the 
German commander was still ill-informed of his enemy’s movements ; 
he believed that Bazaine was falling back northward, and when he 
discovered where the French were, he was convinced, for some hours, 
that the positions they held did not extend nearly as far as Roncourt. 
This and other mistakes dispose of the theory that Moltke is a kind of 
Providence on the field, gravely asserted by certain worshipers of 
success, and tend to show that German reconnoitring may be less per- 
fect than has been said: but fools only can claim omniscience for chiefs ; 
and, in fact, under the new conditions of war, with its vast operations 
and its immense battles, the ablest captains will fall into error more 
frequently than-shas been the case formerly. Partly owing to the mis- 
calculations of the German leader, and partly to tactics essentially false, 
the tremendous battle of the 18th of August—known to history by the 
name of Gravelotte—was undecided up to the last moment, large as 
was the superiority of Moltke’s forces. The assailants, thinking they 
were turning the French right, fell in front on the centre strongly 
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intrenched, and failed to make the slightest impression on it; Stein- 
metz, on the German right, made repeated charges, in the close columns 
of the days of his youth, and the First Army suffered enormous losses, 
The Prussian Guard, too, were cruelly stricken in an attempt to carry 
St. Privat by storm ; indeed, until near nightfall, the army of the 
Rhine had a marked advantage along the whole line of battle; and 
had it been able to make a grand counter-attack, especially when the 
right of its foe was shattered, it not improbably would have achieved 
success. At last, however, the inherent vices of a passive defense be- 
came manifest ; the German chiefs, given the offensive all through, and 
allowed to search the positions of the French everywhere, brought their 
masses to bear against the extreme French right ; Roncourt was carried 
by a great turning movement ; the whole position became untenable, 
and the French army gradually fell back on Metz. Yet no doubt can 
now exist that had Bazaine been a capable chief on that terrible day, 
the battle would have been at least drawn, inferior as were his troops 
in numbers, and, in some degree, disheartened by defeat. Had the 
Imperial Guard, as was quite possible, been moved to the aid of the 
French right, the last effort of the Germans must have failed; and in 
that event the contending armies would have retained their places on 
the field unchanged. The marshal, however, unequal to his task, and 
thinking only of merely holding his ground, kept this noble reserve 
near Metz unengaged ; and twenty thousand men were left out of the 
struggle who could have turned the balance in the scales of fortune. 
Gravelotte, in truth, is a notable instance how a resolute offensive, even 
though ill-conducted, may, notwithstanding the arms of the age, prevail 
over passive tactics of defense; the attack on the French right, made 
at the last moment, after many mistakes, gained decisive success ; and 
all the efforts of an army which had not the means to attempt at any 
time a counter-attack, and simply waited in position on its foes, proved 
ultimately fruitless, though for hours hopeful. The battle, the student 
of war will note, has a strong resemblance to that of Malplaquet ; 
but the operations of the Germans are not to be compared in skill 
to those of Marlborough and Eugene; and the tricolor was defended 
by a very different chief from the illustrious warrior who upheld the 
lilies. 

Within two or three days after Gravelotte, the German armies had 
closed around Metz and the army of Bazaine, which had clung to the 
fortress. The left wing and centre of the whole French army were 
thus, so to speak, removed from the theatre, at least for active opera- 
tions in the field ; and, notwithstanding mistakes and shortcomings, the 
plan of Moltke, if not realized, had been attended with more than ex- 
pected success. The right wing, half destroyed at Worth, remained, 
and we turn to the movements of this force, on which the fortune of 
France for the time depended. ——s had been joined by De 
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Failly and his troops, by the corps which had been placed at Belfort, 
and by a new corps dispatched from the capital ; and by the 20th of 
August the collected array, numbering from one hundred and twenty 
thousand to one hundred and thirty thousand men, was assembled 
around the great camp of Chalons. The marshal was in supreme com- 
mand ; he properly resolved to keep the only army now left to France 
to defend Paris; but as Bazaine conceivably might be not distant, he 
marched on the 21st to Rheims, holding a position on the flank of the 
German invasion, and in the hope that his brother chief might approach, 
but with the determination to fall back on the capital. This was in 
conformity with the principles of war ; and had MacMahon kept firm 
to his purpose, the catastrophe that followed would not have happened, 
and France would not have mourned for the extreme of disaster. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Duke of Magenta, a hero in the field but a 
weak man,—the character is by no means uncommon,—was led astray 
by pernicious counsels; Palikao, a new Minister of War, whose chief 
thought was for the tottering empire, and to satisfy the desires of Paris, 
insisted that Metz must be relieved ; and he urged MacMahon to advance 
to the Meuse, to slip outside the flank of the hostile armies, and, de- 
scending from Montmédy on the beleaguered fortresses, to join hands 
with and to extricate Bazaine, and to strike a bold stroke for a decisive 
victory. In an evil hour for France and himself, the marshal gave ear 
to a fatal project, as reckless as ever was made in war; for the march to 
the Meuse, and thence as far as Metz, would be a flank march of the 
most hazardous kind, the enemy holding the cord of the are; it would 
be a march perilously near the Belgian frontier, where a lost battle 
would mean ruin; it was a march to be made by an enfeebled army in 
the midst of the victorious Germans, threefold in numbers ; above all, 
it was a march which would draw away from Paris, the centre and 
vital point of the national defense, the only organized force that re- 
mained to protect it. MacMahon, it is said, was still doubting—he 
knew that the course proposed was insensate, not strategy, but the 
throw of a gambler—when an ambiguous message sent by Bazaine, and 
implying that he was on his way from Metz northward, at last caused 
the luckless commander to yield. Once more the plainest military rules 
were sacrificed to political ends; and once more Bellona, who brooks 
no rival, was, so to speak, challenged and wildly provoked. The Army 
of Chalons broke up from Rheims on the 23d, and it was on the Upper 
Aisne on the 25th, approaching the region of defiles and forests which 
extends from the Ardennes to the Meuse. MacMahon spared no effort 
to make the movement rapid, for celerity he knew was his only 
chance; but the march of his army became slow, and by the 27th it 
was still far from the Meuse, in the tract between Tourteron, Le 
Chéne, and Buzancy. It had already begun tq show signs of weak- 
ness; it was i!l-provided and badly organized; the soldiers were 
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discontented and ill-disciplined, and the mind of its chief was full of 
misgivings. : 

I proceed to the operations of the German armies, very different 
from those of their ill-directed enemies. The main body of the First 
and Second Armies was required for the investment of Metz; but three 
corps, called the Army of the Meuse, were detached to co-operate with 
the Third Army, by this time west of the Moselle, in the border-lands 
of Lorraine and Champagne; and the converging masses, two hundred 
and thirty thousand strong, advanced steadily upon a broad front 
towards the heads of the Marne and the great roads to Paris. . By the 
24th of August, the cavalry outposts which preceded the movement 
had ascertained that the Army of Chalons had left Rheims, and was 
on its way to the Aisne eastward ; but Moltke refused for some time 
to credit the rumor that it was making for Metz, for this, he rightly 
thought, would be the height of folly.. He learned the truth, however, 
positively on the 25th, and his resolution was formed with that prompt 
decision which is a characteristic of real chiefs, and has been exhibited 
by him at grave crises, The measures he took to baffle Palikao’s 
scheme were not wonders of genius, as has been said by flatterers, but 
they show true insight, and most comprehensive judgment; and they 
were carried out with consummate skill. The Army of the Meuse was 
directed to recross the river; two corps were detached from Metz to 
join it, and to stop MacMahon should he get near the fortress; and the 
Third Army was ordered to advance northward through the district of 
the Argonnes and the Ardennes—the scene of the campaign of Valmy 
—and to gather on the flank and rear of the Army of Chalons, which 
would thus be placed in a difficult strait at least. The execution of 
this fine strategic movement was admirable in the highest degree; the 
great invading hosts, ruled by one master’s will, well led, supplied, and 
trained for the field, marched with speed and precision through an 
intricate country, and the careful preparation, the organization for war, 
the perfect unity and gradation of command, and the intelligence of 
the individual soldier, which are distinctive marks of the army of 
Prussia, were made fully and grandly manifest. 

By the 27th of August the German squadrons were gathering 
rapidly upon their foes ; MacMahon, though without the least notion of 
the enormous force that was closing round him, perceived that his army 
was in great peril, and he gave orders for a retreat on Méziéres, hoping 
to attain Paris by a march from the frontier. For the second time, 
however, the incapable chief succumbed to the temptation he should 
have spurned. A message, that “revolution would break out should 
Bazaine be abandoned at Metz,” induced him to continue the advance 
to the Meuse, and to court the ruin which he knew was probable; and 
it is but just to observe that Napoleon III.—he accompanied the 
marshal since he had left Chalons—protested against conduct which 
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was almost criminal. MacMahon now tried to make a forced march ; 
his army was divided into two great columns, in order to make its 
movements rapid, and the first column reached the river safely, and 
had crossed it by the 29th of August. The second column, however, 
was far to the south, and separated by a full march from the first ; it 
was largely composed of beaten troops, already desponding, nay, half 
mutinous; it was charged with impedimenta of all kinds, and it toiled 
slowly through the passes and thickets it had to traverse on its way to 
the Meuse. This gave Moltke the opportunity to strike; the Army of 
the Meuse was recalled to the west of the stream, the two corps from 
Metz having been sent back ; a part of the Third Army was pushed 
forward, and the Germans fell with terrible effect on their enemies, 
caught in flank and surprised, at Beaumont and other places in their 
march. The second column was routed with immense loss; it reached 
the Meuse a mere shattered wreck, pursued by the indefatigable Prus- 
sian horsemen ; and its ruin involved a part of the first column, which 
crossed the river to give it support. By the evening of the 30th the 
Army of Chalons, one corps of it as far as Carignan, was on the eastern 
bank of the Meuse, but half of the French troops were a demoralized 
mass ; and the German advanced guards were already at hand, in close 
communication with the hosts in their rear. 

MacMahon, at this time, was at Carignan ; he confidently expected 
that he would reach Metz; he boasted, it is said, that victory was at 
hand, The news of the events of the 30th dispelled these dreams; he 
hurriedly fell back with his one intact corps, and by the morning of 
the 31st he had assembled the still large, but beaten, Army of Chalons 
in the tract that surrounds the fortress and town of Sedan. The state 
of the French troops was of the worst omen; but an occasion was still 
open toa great chief to extricate them from impending ruin. Méziéres 
was not distant, and a French corps had reached the place to support 
the marshal; the Meuse spread between his army and the foe, and 
had he left his impedimenta behind, and made a rapid march, without 
the loss of an hour, he would certainly have escaped with the great 
mass of his forces. It is this circumstance which,makes the strategy 
of Moltke inferior, fine as it was, to that which shut up Mack in Ulm; 
and the Grand Army, it will be borne in mind, had been saved on the 
Beresina when in far worse straits. MacMahon, however, would not 
stir from Sedan ; there is reason to believe he never knew the immense 
strength of the hostile force, and he arrayed his army, “ ready,” he said, 
“to fight,” along the uplands, encircled by streams and villages, which 
overlook Sedan and the valley below. The evening of the 31st had 
come; the German horsemen made the situation known; and Moltke, 

1 This is the expression of Napoleon in a somewhat analogouscase. The orders 


of a government, if not precise, obviously should not excuse a general-in-chief on 
the spot. 
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who up to this time had only hoped that he might succeed in forcing 
his enemy across the frontier, saw that he could reckon on a decisive 
triumph. Orders were issued for an immediate night march; the great ' 
German divisions, perfectly led, and the men scenting approaching 
victory, moved rapidly over the space between, and preparations were 
made to assail and surround the feeble and shattered Army of Chalons. 
It is unnecessary to retrace the scenes of Sedan, the just retribution of 
foolishness in command, a battle decreed by Fate, in its irony, to be 
fought around the birthplace of Turenne. The French were first 
attacked, on that fatal morning, on their southern and eastern front 
towards the Chiers; and they made for a time a gallant resistance, 
though the fall of MacMahon and a squabble between two of his lieu- 
tenants had a bad effect on the troops. By degrees, however, the over- 
whelming pressure of forces, immensely superior, told; the line of 
defense on the Givonne was carried ; and the French were driven back 
on Sedan, routed, and huddled around the walls of the fortress. Mean- 
while, a tremendous attack had been made on the northern and west- 
ern fronts of the defense; the Germans, advancing to the heights of 
Illy, and moving from the opposite side round the bend of the Meuse, 
which half encircles the outskirts of Sedan, closed gradually round 
their doomed foes; and though the French cavalry made heroic efforts, 
and one corps gallantly struggled to the last, it was impossible to with- 
stand overpowering numbers. The last remains of the Army of Cha- 
lons were forced, like the first, against the fortress ; the German artil- 
lery—throughout the campaign it had proved an arm of enormous 
strength—was brought to bear in masses on the perishing wreck ; the 
fire of five hundred pieces searched the scene of carnage; and a white 
flag soon announced that resistance, no longer possible, had completely 
ceased. Within a few hours eighty-five thousand men, the survivors 
of more than one hundred and twenty thousand, the victims of worse 
than insensate leading, were a collection of helpless prisoners of war ; 
and their cries of impotent fury and despair—this was the attitude 
of by far the greater part—only. provoked the pitying scorn of the 
victors. 

This immense disaster, added to that of Metz, all but destroyed the 
military power of Imperial France on the theatre of war. Moltke had 
acted harshly at the capitulation of Sedan; he had no respect for the 
French character; like Hannibal and Napoleon, he treated the force 
of patriotic passion with contempt; and, leaving a considerable detach- 
ment -behind, he directed an immediate advance on Paris. The Ger- 
man armies rolled steadily onward, through the valleys of the Aisne, 
the Oise, and the Marne, masking fortresses and occupying points on 
their way; and they appeared before the capital on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, the chiefs convinced they would meet no resistance. Their 
expectations seemed about to be realized; an attempt to assail the 
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invaders in flank, as they gathered upon the uplands south of the 
Seine, was easily defeated, and had bad results ; and the Germans were 
permitted, without a further effort, to surround and invest the be- 
leaguered city. Their lines, constructed with skill and forethought, 
spread on a circumference of great extent, from the confluence of the 
Seine and the Marne, by St. Denis, round through Versailles to Bon- 
neuil ; and though the besieging forces were at this moment not one 
hundred and fifty thousand strong, no doubt existed in the German 
camp—it was, indeed, the general belief of Europe—that a few days 
would see the surrender of Paris. Weeks, however, passed, and it 
became apparent that this calculation was a complete error. The em- 
pire had fallen on the 4th of September ; a government of national 
defense had been formed; and this revolution, in the main caused by 
the passionate wrath of the great mass of the citizens, quickened the 
general resolve that the capital should hold out and confront the power 
of the German armies. Preparations had been made to stand a siege ; 
immense supplies of provisions had been stored ; the enceinte and the 
forts which protect the city had been hastily manned and armed ; enor- 
mous bodies of men had been assembled to take part in the defense of 
the place; these were supported by a corps of trained soldiers, and by 
the corps which had appeared at Méziéres, and had been brought back 
after a skillful retreat; and though these arrangements were rude and 
imperfect, the strength of the city to resist attack was infinitely greater 
than Moltke had supposed. Sorties began to be made by degrees ; 
these, though always repulsed, were not contemptible; the armament 
of the forts was completed ; redoubts and intrenchments rose at many 
points to strengthen and to perfect the zone of defense; the citizens, 
warlike in all ages, though in peace addicted to pleasure and ease, ac- 
quired gradually something like discipline; the materials at least of 
armies were formed, and Paris assumed the aspect of a huge fortified 
camp, with a garrison certainly immense in numbers. Moltke took 
pains to secure his position; he tacitly admitted that he had made 
a mistake in marching on the capital without having his communi- 
cations or his base assured, and with forces comparatively small ; 
but he held his ground with determined constancy; he summoned 
re-enforcements to head-quarters, and several corps were employed in 
besieging Strasburg and other strongholds on the way from the fron- 
tier, and in overrunning Burgundy and Franche Comté. The front 
and lines of the invasion were thus strengthened ; and, though time 
had passed, the submission of France was held to be a fact of the 
immediate future. The German chief was to be again deceived, as 
many warriors had been before, in his estimate of a people, great and 
heroic, despite of many national faults and failings. It is all very 
well for the Prussian staff to sneer at Gambetta, as it has done in its 
book ; but he was a man of great powers, if of real shortcomings; and 
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he was but the most striking figure of millions of Frenchmen. A 
great and sudden national rising took place; it was more spontaneous . 
than ‘that of 1793; in an incredibly short time two hundred and fifty 
thousand men were in arms to resist the German hosts ; and by making 
use of the resources of France for war—old soldiers, troops in depots, 
and reserves—vast arrays were mustered, which at least contained the 
elements of real military power. These levies, of course, were bad 
soldiers, but they were formidable in numbers and in aptitude for war; 
and, whatever may be said, the position of Moltke had become critical 
as October was closing; the German armies were, for the most part, 
engaged on the investment of Paris and to the east of Metz; they were 
conquerors, and had all the power of success ; but they were exposed to 
attack from within and without at the centres to which they were, as 
it were, bound ; and they were in the midst of an immense insurrection 
spreading all round. 

At this conjuncture, a great disaster showed that Fortune was still 
most adverse to France. Bazaine had been shut up since Gravelotte at 
Metz; he had kept his army almost inactive, and he had made no real 
effort to break the investment. I cannot examine the crooked intrigues 
in which he played an ignoble part, but he surrendered the great 
fortress on the 28th of October, and the world beheld the most dis- 
graceful capitulation ever known in war. Even on his pitiful system 
of passive defense, the marshal did not nearly do his duty; the place 
could have held out a fortnight longer, and the respite would have 
been of extreme importance. The First and Second Armies were now 
set free to take part in the great invasion ; several corps were sent to 
the north to crush levies formed in Normandy and other provinces. 
One was dispatched to support the siege, and the remainder, under 
Prince Frederick Charles, held the tract between the heads of the 
Seine and Burgundy. The grasp of the Germans on France was thus 
greatly strengthened ; yet the position of Moltke was so unsafe that it 
was endangered by a single trifling reverse. An army, partly com- 
posed of good troops, but in the main of improvised levies, had been 
assembled south of the Loire; it had been placed in the hands of 
D’Aurelle, a veteran of real organizing skill, and in a few weeks it 
numbered sixty thousand men, and had acquired something like mili- 
tary worth and power. A Bavarian detachment, perhaps twenty thou- 
sand strong, and ‘a division under the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
sent off to put down insurrection in the west, were the only hostile 
forces between this large mass of Frenchmen and the lines round 
Paris; and D’Aurelle, aided by a young chief, Chanzy, who was to 
prove that France had yet real captains, resolved to attack the Bava- 
rians and to retake Orleans, which had fallen into the enemy’s hands, 
The Army of the Loire broke up from its camps, and crossed the river 
in the first days in November ; it fell on the Bavarians near the little 
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town of Coulmiers. Had the orders of Chanzy been well carried out, 
and a turning movement been completed in time, the invaders must 
have been utterly routed; but, as it was, they were beaten with loss, 
and they were compelled to fall back on the roads to Paris, abandoning 
Orleans and the adjoining region. When this intelligence arrived, 
unfeigned alarm prevailed at the German head-quarters at Versailles ; 
the besiegers were threatened by an army of relief, and by the unknown 
multitudes of armed men in Paris, and disseminated as they were on 
an immense circumference, they were in a situation of no common 
peril. Moltke made up his mind, as became a true chief ; he dispatched 
pressing orders to Prince Frederick Charles to hasten to the capital by 
forced marches ; and, like Bonaparte before Mantua,—a journal, said to 
be his, alludes to this,—he resolved, whatever the result, to raise the 
siege should the Army of the Loire appear from the south. This single 
circumstance shows how precarious the position of the Germans had 
become ; and had D’Aurelle boldly followed up his success the conse- 
quences to France might have been momentous. Chanzy, it is known, 
was for the more daring course ; Napoleon would have taken it, I can- 
not doubt ; and though it is idle to speculate now, the siege would cer- 
tainly have been given up and the war would have had rather a different 
turn. D’Aurelle, however, refused to advance; he constructed a great 
intrenched camp near Orleans, and here he increased and trained his 
levies, hoping before long to resume the offensive. This, probably, 
was too great caution, but there were reasons for the step of real weight. 
Prince Frederick Charles was but a few marches off, and should he 
reach the flank of the Army of the Loire, on its way to the capital, 
he would perhaps destroy the best organized force possessed by France. 
This clearly shows that had Metz resisted, and detained the prince only 
a few days longer, the French chief would have had, and perhaps 
would have seized, an admirable occasion offered by Fortune; and, 
indeed, a German writer has dryly remarked that “the capitulation 
came in the very nick of time.” 

The victory of Coulmiers sent a thrill through France, enormously 
increased the power of Gambetta, and caused levies to flock to the war 
in thousands. Notwithstanding the fall of Meiz, and all that followed 
from it, the situation of the Germans was still critical ; and owing to 
the undoubted strategic mistake of marching on Paris with too weak a 
force, their movements had been incoherent and far from masterly. 
By the close of November the great city had formed three armies out 
of her armed multitudes, and two of them, probably one hundred and 
fifty thousand strong, had acquired a certain degree of efficiency ; the 
third, perhaps two hundred thousand men, being only fit to defend the 
ramparts. I cannot describe the great sortie which followed ; Ducrot 
‘crossed the Marne and carried two villages which had been made part 
of the besiegers’ lines, but ultimately he was compelled to retreat ; and, 
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in fact, the effort was doomed to failure, for the zone of investment and 
the zone of defense had by this time become all but impregnable, or 
could be mastered only by the art of the engineer. The sortie from 
Paris was contemporaneous with an advance of the army of D’Aurelle 
northward ; but here Gambetta unhappily intervened, and his meddling 
and presumption did enormous mischief. The young civilian had done, 
no doubt, great things, but since Coulmiers he had become a kind of 
dictator,—the history of France has too many examples how foolish 
hero-worship has such results,—he insisted that the Army of the Loire 
should make for the capital, whatever the risk, though Prince Frederick 
Charles was near at hand, and, as he had made that army one hundred and 
fifty thousand strong, he refused to believe that there was serious danger. 
D’Aurelle and Chanzy protested in vain; two detached corps of the 
Army of the Loire were directed against Prince Frederick Charles, and 
were easily defeated by an inferior force; and the prince, a chief of a 
very high order, made immediate preparations for a great counter- 
stroke. The grand duke and the Bavarians had been approaching ; 
he quickly united these forces to his own, and he bore down in irresist- 
ible strength on the army, mainly of recruits, opposed to him. The 
centre of the Army of the Loire was broken; its wings fell off in 
eccentric retreat; one part was driven across the river, and the trium- 
phant invaders re-entered Orleans, having gained rapid and complete 
success, 

By the first days of December it had become apparent that Paris could 
not burst the chain cast around her, and the army had been shattered 
which had been employed, unwisely at the moment, as an army of 
relief. The prospect for France was dark and mournful, but light 
shone at one point on the gloomy scene. D’Aurelle had been unjustly 
dismissed by Gambetta ; and the part of his defeated army which had 
crossed the Loire had been placed in the hands of Bourbaki, the chief 
of the late Imperial Guard. Chanzy, however, commanded the re- 
maining part, and a series of operations followed which show that he 
had real genius in war. He was attacked by the grand duke in all 
the flush of victory, but he had been re-enforced by Gambetta’s orders ; 
he took a strong position, covering both his flanks, and then with true 
insight he assumed the offensive, essential in the case of French soldiers, 
and, on the whole, he obtained some success. Prince Frederick Charles 
now fiercely turned against him ; he concentrated all his available forces, 
but Chanzy made a magnificent stand, and his conduct deserves the 
very highest praise. Perceiving that the relief of Paris should be the 
true object of the French armies in the field, he fell back from the 
Loire to the Sarthe, drawing towerds the capital with great skill, and 
in this he showed that he was a real strategist. Nor was he less ad- 
mirable as a tactician ; he continually, in retreat, took an offensive atti- 
tude ; he turned defensive positions to the best account, and he contrived 
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that the superiority of the French rifle should tell with full effect on 
the advancing enemy. Prince Frederick Charles pursued in vain ; 
Chanzy made good his way to Le Mans; he was nearer to Paris than 
when he had left the Loire; his army had not been once beaten; and 
the Germans were not only worn out, but showed signs of demoraliza- 
tion and fear, for thousands had perished to no purpose ; the hardships 
of the winter campaign had been frightful, and it seemed impossible to 
overcome the enemy. ? 

A pause in the conflict now occurred, to the astonishment of Europe, 
still doubtful,—a war of races, in which colossal force was confronted 
by a national rising. The Germans were still, for the most part, vic- 
torious ; their armies surrounded imprisoned Paris; they had mastered 
most of the fortresses of France, proved to be of little use in the strug- 
gle; and they had made their lines of, operations secure, and had over- 
run a full third of the country. But Chanzy was in the field uncon- 
quered ; Faidherbe, a commander of real gifts, had admirably conducted 
a campaign in the north, attacking the invaders when he saw a chance, 
and falling back on the strongholds of the Somme; Bourbaki was at 
the head of a great force, continnally increasing, on the Middle Loire ; 
and France had realized her proud boast that she had but “to stamp 
her foot, and legions would spring from the earth at her bidding.” 
Grave* anxiety was felt at head-quarters at Versailles, spite of noisy 
boasting of German triumphs; and Moltke, reading the facts with a 
true general’s eye, insisted on having large re-enforcements to strengthen 
the wearied and thinned invaders. Troops in tens of thousands from 
the trained reserves of Germany were called into the field; shrunken 
regiments and corps were restored in numbers ; new corps entered the 
east of France, and preparations were made on an immense scale to 
quicken, by a bombardment, the fall of Paris. The organization: of 
the German armies, though strained to the utmost, bore the test; and 
if the trials of the war had told heavily on the young soldiers who 
crowded the ranks, a fierce national passion still upheld the invasion. 
Moltke made excellent use of these new forces. Up to this time, his 
movements had suffered from the effects of the premature advance-on 
Paris, but the error was now completely rectified, and his dispositions 
were able in the extreme. Keeping his grasp on the capital with stern 


2 Chanzy, a singularly modest and truthful man, gives this account of the state 
of the Germans after the retreat to Le Mans: ‘“ L’ennemi, contenu partout, était 
devenu de moins en moins entreprenant; il était facile de voir que pas plus que les 
notres ses troupes n’avaient pas résisté a la fatigue; ses hommes étaient, eux aussi, 
grandement démoralisés par cette résistance d’une lutte qui se reproduisait constam- 
ment, alors qu’ils la croyaient terminée; le désordre se mettait parfois dans ses 
colonnes malgré sa solide organisation et sa discipline.”’ 

’ This message from Berlin, at this juncture, is very significant: ‘‘ La position 
militaire est regardée comme critique dans les cercles bien informés. On a des in- 
quiétudes sur ]’issue finale de la lutte.” 
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tenacity, he so distributed his corps on the theatre of war that a far- 
spreading external zone of resistance protected the inner zone of invest- 
ment; and should an attempt, therefore, be made to relieve Paris, he 
would have a double set of armies to oppose the French and interior 
lines on the whole circumference. Secure within this circle, he defied 
the enemy, but he was ready at all points to take a bold offensive, and 
he eschewed the whole system of mere passive defense. The exertions 
of France were also prodigious. Independently of the Parisian forces, 
she had placed five hundred thousand men in the field, with from 
thirteen hundred to fourteen hundred guns, and history, despite the 
Prussian staff, will pronounce this a gigantic effort. These levies, 
however, were most inferior troops. They were no match for their 
trained adversaries; they were not equal to long marches, and at this 
supreme moment they were wrongly directed. Chanzy, the master- 
spirit of the national defense, saw what the situation was and what it 
required ; he appreciated the ability of Moltke’s strategy ; but even now 
he did not despair of success, and in a dispatch, marked with true 
insight in war, he urged that all the provincial armies should endeavor 
to combine and march on the capital, which, in turn, should fiercely 
attack the besiegers. This last effort would, I believe, have failed ; but 
it was the true course and perfectly conceived, and it was that which 
Moltke expected and feared. Unhappily for France, Gambetta rejected 
the counsels of her most distinguished soldier, and, giving ear to a silly 
theorist, he adopted a plan for the operations at hand, false in principle 
and, as facts stood, ruinous. At this moment Werder, in the east of 
France, was engaged with his corps in the siege of Belfort ; the garri- 
son was making a firm stand; Bourbaki, in command of his large 
army, was in the Nivernais, on the verge of Burgundy ; Garibaldi had 
a motley array near Dijon, and a large army was ready to march from 
the south. In this state of affairs, instead of directing all the forces 
of France in a march on Paris, Gambetta resolved to make a great 
effort to relieve Belfort and to enter Alsace. For this purpose the col- 
lective forces of Bourbaki, Garibaldi, and the south were to join, and 
the result, it was hoped, would place the French armies on the com- 
munications of the invaders from the Rhine, and would have great 
and glorious results. This plan, strikingly resembling those of Carnot 
in 1793-94, was, even in the abstract, misconceived ; the detachment 
to the east of the French armies would expose and isolate Chanzy on 
the west, and even were the communications of the Germans reached, 
this would be at a point too remote to relieve Paris, or seriously to 
affect the issue of the campaign. But, in the actual state of affairs, 
the project was little less than foolishness ; the armies intended to re- 
lieve Belfort and to attain Alsace were not equal to a great operation 
of real danger, and the scheme in truth was of much the same kind 
-as that which had led to the catastrophe of Sedan. 
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In the last days of December, Bourbaki’s army set off from the 
Nivernais to reach Franche Comté. The march of the columns was 
pitiably slow ; the troops suffered terribly from cold and disease; and 
signs of evil omen had become manifest long before Belfort had been 
approached. This eccentric movement set the grand duke and Prince 
Frederick Charles completely free to attack Chanzy upon the Sarthe; 
and the German chiefs, who had had their forces recruited to a very 
large extent, broke up from Chartres, Nogent le Rotrou and Orleans, and 
bore down on the French commander, advancing on an ever-narrow- 
ing front. Chanzy had detached flying columns to observe the enemy ; 
these fell back as the assailants drew near; and the French army, by 
the 10th of January, was concentrated within its lines at Le Mans, 
which had been fortified with skill and care. A fierce and protracted 
struggle followed ; Chanzy, very different from the incapable Bazaine, 
really did wonders with his raw young troops; but, at nightfall on the 
11th, his extreme right was turned by a desperate effort of Prince 
Frederick Charles. He evacuated Le Mans, and lost thousands of 
prisoners ; but he made good his way to the Mayenne; and here he 
still kept his foes at bay, having in his retreat drawn nearer Paris. 
He was still full of hope, and wrote in that sense; but before long a 
tremendous disaster befell the ill-fated forces of France in the east. 
Bourbaki was joined by a part of Garibaldi’s troops, and by the army 
moving from the south; and with this force, fully one hundred and 
thirty thousand strong, he crossed the Ognon, and almost reached Bel- 
fort, He was, however, defeated with ease by Werder, with a force 
very inferior in numbers ; and, after one or two fruitless efforts to out- 
maneuvre his victorious enemy, he fell back baffled, and made for 
Besangon. Here he gave up his command, and tried to commit sui- 
cide; his ruined army continued to retreat, but Moltke saw that his 
opportunity had come, and he turned it to account with great skill and 
decision. Three corps were detached from the external zone; Man- 
teuffel, at the head of them, bore down on the enemy; Werder, with 
part of his corps, pressed forward from Belfort; and Bourbaki’s whole 
army, under its new chief, Clinchant, was surrounded and driven across 
the Swiss frontier. This was the end of Gambetia’s ambitious enter- 
prise, which alike had caused the defeat of Chanzy and had ruined the 
last hope of success for the provincial armies. 

It fared almost as ill with France in the north, on the theatre 
where Faidherbe conducted the war. That skillful officer had con- 
tinued the game of harassing the enemy and falling back ; and he had 
even fought a battle at Bapaume, which he had some right to describe 
as a victory. But about the middle of January he advanced towards 
St. Quentin, in the hope, it is supposed, of either relieving Paris or of 
making eastward towards Bourbaki’s army. Moltke sent off a corps 
from the zone of investment, and defeated him with considerable loss ; 
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and, though he effected his retreat to Lille, his forces were for the time 
paralyzed. The military strength of France outside Paris was thus 
rendered almost powerless ; Moltke had made the best use of his in- 
terior lines, on a great and complex field of manceuvre ; and the false 
direction given to Bourbaki’s army had practically decided the contest 
in the field. The proud capital alone remained ; and invincible famine 
was already at hand. In the first days of January the bombardment 
began ; for fully three weeks shot and shell crashed through all parts of 
the beleaguered city ; but no impression was made on the enceinte or the 
forts, and still less on the great mass of the citizens. The attack, in 
fact, altogether failed; it does no credit to the German engineers, and 
it attests Moltke’s dislike of Frenchmen; and it must be condemned 
as barbarous warfare, for it was known that Paris must ere long sur- 
render. Towards the end of the month the end came; a last sortie for 
the honor of arms was easily repulsed with great slaughter; and on 
the 28th of January, 1871, the capitulation was signed. German horse- 
men defiled under the Arch of the Star, a monument to the Grand 
Army, as the Guards of Napoleon had passed through Berlin; the 
tricolor has been plucked down from Metz and Strasburg; and France 
mourns the calamitous peace of Frankfort. Yet the defense of Paris, 
and the efforts made by the improvised armies of Chanzy and Faid- 
herbe, were exploits worthy of a great nation ; in the hour of misfortune 
France may say, like her king, that she has not lost honor ; the resist- 
ance she made, all things considered, was grander than that of 1793, 
and it has redeemed the ignominy of Metz and Sedan. 

The success of the conquerors in this gigantic war is the greatest, 
perhaps, recorded in history. The Imperial army of France was car- 
ried away captive; her improvised armies were nearly half destroyed ; 
her fortresses yielded one after another; her capital held out, but suc- 
cumbed to famine. The theme is a fine idol for the worshipers of 
success ; and Moltke has been held up to the admiration of mankind 
as the greatest military genius in the annals of war. Yet, if we calmly 
examine the course of the contest, we perceive that the operations of 
the German chief do not reveal one grand strategic conception, and 
are characterized by several grave errors; they exhibit science, deci- 
sion, strength of character, and perfect execution of the thoughts of 
others, not originality or “the faultlessness” claimed for them. 
Moltke—and this does not detract from his fame—owed much to his 
foes, and much to fortune; Bazaine and MacMahon, in different ways, 
sink to the level of the Soubises and Clermonts; the fall of Metz was 
a godsend to Germany; but Chanzy was a warrior of real powers; he 
kept the issue of the struggle long doubtful, and had he had the 
supreme control of the forces of France, it is impossible to say what 
might not have happened. Some of the lessons taught by the war are 
commonplace: well-organized armies, of overwhelming strength, de- 
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feat armies inferior in every respect; trained and disciplined troops 
beat raw levies ; disaster is all but certain to follow when the simplest 
rules of the military art are disregarded for supposed reasons of state. 
Two great facts, however, require special notice: the German armies 
are the most formidable which have ever appeared in the modern 
world ; there is an element of weakness in their young soldiers, but 
they represent a mighty race in arms, ready at any moment to march 
on to conquest ; and this has been the result of years of training. On 
the other hand, the national rising of France, after Metz and Sedan, 
was a noble movement; it was marked by heroic courage and self- 
sacrifice ; and yet it failed, and probably was doomed to fail, though 
the resources of France for war are enormous, and the French are a 
people of born soldiers. 

I have come to the last of my great commanders. What is Moltke’s 
place in that august succession? It is difficult to catch a true likeness 
of a figure not in the perspective of time, and whose career belongs to 
the history of theday. Moltke has many, I think, of the gifts of Fred- 
erick; he is a thoroughly accomplished and educated man; he has 
extraordinary force of application and thought; his perseverance de- 
serves the highest praise; and though he has not been tried by the 
test of ill-fortune, he has evidently the tenacity and firmness of the 
Prussian king. Like Frederick, however, he wants supreme genius 
and imaginative power of the greatest chiefs; but he is far superior to 
Frederick in all that relates to the large combinations and movements 
of war, though probably his inferior on the field of battle. It is his 
special characteristic that he was one of the first to see what are the 
new conditions of war in this age, and that he turned them to the very 
best account. The Prussian army and that of the lesser German states 
had been, in a great measure, created by him; and Moltke, I conceive, 
has “organized victory” more thoroughly than has ever before been 
seen. His place as a strategist is more doubtful. His countrymen 
have called him “the greatest strategist,” but this is the exaggeration 
of national sympathy ; and in this sphere of the art, I certainly think 
he holds an inferior rank to Turenne, and he has not even approached 
the height of Napoleon. We miss originality in his conceptions of 
war. If he really directed the converging movement into Bohemia, in 
1866, whatever have been the modifications of the art, this was incon- 
sistent with its true principles ; his advance on Paris was a distinct mis- 
take; and in his operations at Metz we see many errors which Bazaine 
possibly might have made disastrous. His peculiar strategic merit is 
that he can work out to perfection accepted views and improve upon 
the ideas of others ; but in this there is not the masterly power seen in 
the campaigns of 1674 and 1675, of 1796, and of 1800. Still Moltke 
is a real chief of the grand school of Napoleon; he can move large 
armies on a wide theatre with remarkable ferethought and scientific 
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skill; his marches against the armies of Chdlons and the army of 
Bourbaki are very fine, and he made the’ best use of his interior lines in 
the final operations around Paris. His merits as a tactician are less easy 
to estimate; in the case of the immense battles of the present day, the 
real head of an army can do no more than make arrangements of a 
general kind; but if he directed Gravelotte, it was ill-directed, though 
it is well known he condemned Steinmetz ; and in theory he is a master 
in modern tactics. Moltke seems to have a cold and passionless nature. 
Like Wellington, he has commanded the respect of officers and men, but 
not their devotion. Prince Frederick Charles was the real hero, in 
the eyes of the German soldiery, in 1870-71; and this remarkable 
chief possessed in a high degree the peculiar gifts of his greatest an- 
cestor. It is astonishing, however, if we bear in mind that Moltke 
waSin his sixty-seventh year when he first commanded an army in the 
field, that he should have achieved what he has achieved. He is a 
great commander beyond dispute, and as an administrator in war he 
has never been excelled. — 
Witu1aM O’Connor Morris. 
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UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


II. 


HARTE’S STORY. 


“SomE years ago there used to be a man out in the ‘back blocks’ 
named Jim Bloodworth. People had a notion that he was a sort of 
Ned Kelly’ in a small way, though he was so devilish cunning that 
they couldn’t bring nothing home to him. He was a big, blustering 
sort of a chap, and the first time I set eyes on him, says I, to myself, 
you’re a scoundrel, my friend, and took a dislike to him right away. 
He was a ‘cornstalk,’* being a native of Sydney, and some said he had 
held a good ‘ billet’ there at one time, but had cleared out with consid- 
erable of his mastér’s cash. Others said he had shot a man in cold 
blood down in Victoria, over a game of cards, being caught cheating, 
and that he had had to clear to some place where the police were not 
so thick on the ground. But whether they were right or not I couldn’t 
say, but I had pretty strong suspicions that he had been engaged in 
several horse-stealing affairs, which ranked higher than murder in them 
days out on the ‘back blocks,’ to say nothing of being mixed up in a 
great many cattle-‘ duffing’ expeditions. I had heard of him long be- 
fore I ever met him, but his name had no sort of terror for me, though 
it had for some people. I met him first at Blackall, which was then 
the most western place in Queensland. I had brought out a ‘mob’ of 
cattle for a station one hundred miles north of it, and had come down 
to the town to spend my cheque. I went into a hotel one night ; there 
was a couple of chaps, bushmen like myself, drinking at the bar. One 
of them, Sam Johnston, a man as I didn’t think much of, ‘shouted’ 
several times, and then proposed a game of euchre. 

“¢T don’t mind,’ says I, ‘ but I don’t care much about “ cut-throat,” 
anyway.’ 

“¢Tt won’t be cut-throat,’ Johnston says. ‘ There’s Jim Bloodworth 
out in the stable, feeding his mare; he’ll make a fourth.’ 

“Tn a few minutes the great Jim come in. He looked at me and 
I looked at him. Sam Johnston made us acquainted. Neither of us 


1 The Australian Jesse James. 
? The New South Welshmen are called “ cornstalks.’’ 
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seemed to be much struck with one another. As I said before, I knew 
pretty well all about Mr. Jim, and he had a sort of idea that I was 
kind o’ onto his moves. Now, Jim was a splendid bushman. There’s 
no denying that; he knew it, and thought no small beer of himself. 
Me and him, though I say it myself, were as good as could be found 
in all Queensland. He didn’t like me any the better for being classed 
alongside of him ; it kind o’ touched his vanity, you see. So he didn’t 
offer to be very friendly during the game. He was a big, burly chap; 
too fleshy, though, to last, but a very tough customer to look at, never- 
theless. He traveled a good deal on his looks, I reckon, judging by 
the fierce airs he put on and the devilish quiet way in which every one 
took them. Well, we sat down to our game of four-handed; me and 
Tom Dugan played Bloodworth and Sam Johnston. We were all 
pretty flush of money except Bloodworth, who didn’t seem to have 
more than he knew what to do with, and Sam proposed a one-pound 
game. We played for some time. Me and my partner were seemingly 
out of luck; we didn’t win a game. This kind o’ riled Tom, who 
was an excitable cuss, but a very good fellow, as I knew, having 
made several trips in his company. He didn’t like to see his sover- 
eigns piling up at Bloodworth’s elbow. He said he would be if 
he would play another game, as Bloodworth had the devil’s own luck 
in holding so many trumps every time. I hadn’t been paying much 
attention to the game; I didn’t care a curse whether I lost or won, and 
was only playing to kill time, anyway. But what Tom said woke me 
up; it suddenly struck me that Bloodworth might be playing crooked. 
I had heard that, among his other tricks, he was very light-fingered. 
I remembered the yarn about him in Victoria, and determined to watch. 
‘Nonsense!’ says I to Tom ; ‘ play on, man, the luck will turn soon.’ 
I ‘shouted’ for more whiskey, and persuaded him to come into the 
game again. 

“ During this little stoppage in the play I had been examining the 
cards off-handed like, and noticed that the backs of some were cleaner 
than others, though of the same pattern. I knew at once that Mr. 
Jim had two packs, and that he had been cheating. I didn’t say 
nothing ; I wanted to catch him in the very act. It was his deal, and 
I watched him closely, The right bower turned up. Tom and John- 
ston passed ; I passed; Bloodworth took up the card and went it alone. 
In taking up the card he contrived to knock some of his money on the 
floor. This was an accident that had happened several times before, 
that night, but I hadn’t paid much attention to it at the time. I 
saw it all now; it was only a fake. As he stooped down to pick up the 
money, I leaned over and seen him pick out the joker from some cards 
on the bench beside him, in place of the ten spot of another suit he 
dropped out. He played, Tom played, and, when it come to my turn, 


I threw my cards on the table. 
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“¢ What’s up? says Bloodworth. 

“* Jim Bloodworth,’ says I, ‘I’ve heard of you and your tricks for 
some time, but this is the first time I ever seen you, and I don’t think 
any the better of you now I have’seen you. It’s bad enough to be a 
horse-thief, but even that takes some nerve. But he’s a mean, paltry, 
white-livered, sneaking thief that cheats at cards.’ 

“* What the do you mean?’ says he, speaking very loud and 
putting his hand on his shooting-iron. 

“« Rasy now, Jim,’ says I, knocking the revolver outen his hand to 
the other side of the room. ‘ That sort of thing may do for a “ new 
chum,” but it won’t go down with me. I mean this. You’ve been 
cheating all along. Look, Tom,’ says I, ‘see them cards on the floor.’ 
He looked and seen them. I swept the money on the table into a 
heap, and says, ‘ Now, Tom, just you help yourself.’ 

“Sam Johnston, seeing there was likely to be a row, cleared out, 
for he was in the swindle with Bloodworth. I took no notice of him. 
He was a cowardly, sneaking cuss, anyway. Bloodworth was nearly 
choking with rage. He would have done for me if he had dared, but 
he saw that me and Tom meant mischief, and that some other chaps, 
who had just come in, including the landlord, were ag’in’ him. So he 
slunk off, muttering that he would pay me out some day. That was 
my first meeting with him. He rode away, and I saw nothing of him 
for some time. 

“Several months after this I happened to go to Taroom. I had a 
good big cheque and was having a high old time with some chaps who 
had stopped there on the way down to the coast with a mob of ‘ fats.’ 
I went out to the stable to give my horse a shake-down, when I heard 
a devil of a howling at the back of the shed. I went round and 
seen Bloodworth whaling a black boy, this very fellow Jim that you 
see here, to beat . This ain’t by no means no sort of an unusual 
sight. I have often whaled a nigger myself, for they are that contrary 
they rile a man terrible, and sometimes need a waking up. But there’s 
a limit to everything, and I seen at once that Bloodworth was going 
too far. I’ve seen niggers knock one another about with ‘ waddys’* 
that hard I often thought they had no feeling, but if there is a tender 
spot in their bodies a raw hide whip will find it out, and Bloodworth 
had whaled this poor devil till his back was as raw as a beefsteak. 

“« Ain’t you about give him enough,’ says I. 

“*Go to , says he. ‘Keep your hands out of my affairs ;’ 
and with that he starts to whaling the boy harder than ever. 

“T couldn’t stand this, so I just caught him by the arm, wrenched 
the whip outen his hand, and flung it over the fence. 

“*D—n you,’ says he, drawing his knife and rushing at me. I 
stepped aside as he came and let him have it right from the shoulder 

5 An aboriginal club. 
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under the ear, and stretched him out that quick he hardly knew what 
hit him. 

“<Tf you want any more,’ says I, standing over him, for he was 
stunned like, ‘just throw that knife away and stand up like a man.’ 

“But he’d had enough, and I left him there. The next day I 
rode out for a station about fifty miles away. I had made about three- 
quarters of the distance when, as I was passing through a piece of 
open timber, I seen a puff of white smoke come from a thickish bit of 
undergrowth about sixty yards on my left, and directly after felt a 
sharp burning pain in my shoulder, I just knew that I was shot and 
that was all, the whole bush seemed to spin round and round, and 
then I fell out of my saddle to the ground. When I come round I 
was in the homestead at the station, and Jack Stevens, the foreman, 
told me that a couple of hands had found me as they were rounding 
up cattle in the timber and brought me in. When the squatter come in 
he examined the wound, and found the bullet had passed almost 
through my shoulder and could be felt under the skin on the other 
side. He cut it out: it was a 32-calibre. Bloodworth had a Colt of 
this calibre which he had bought of a Yankee skipper in Brisbane one 
time, but I didn’t want no proof who shot me; I knew very well be- 
fore I seen the bullet. I had hard work to get over the sickness, for 
that wound pulled me down awful, but I got through at last, and I 
vowed it would go hard with Jim Bloodworth if ever I met him ag’in. 
Well, times went by and I lived pretty much the same old life, some- 
times mining, sometimes droving, sometimes prospecting for new 
country up north. One time I was on the Barcoo,* when the country 
round there wasn’t very well known. People in them days was as 
scarce as plums in a bush ‘damper.’ There’d been a long drought and 
the plains was as bare as a mud floor. I was going through a stiffish 
bit of country, and I tel] you it took all I knew of bushcraft to get 
through. One day about noon—it was powerful hot—I come across a 
wallet lying in the track. 

“* Hello!’ says I ; ‘ some poor devil bushed and dropped weight here.’ 

“A mile further on I come to an empty water-bottle, and some 
distance ahead I seen a black lump lying on the plain under a dead 
gum. I knowed what this was well enough, and pressed my horse 
ahead hoping to be in time. The man had been ‘bushed,’ and had 
lay down under the gum-tree, with his swag beneath his head, to die. 
He wasn’t quite gone, but it was a devilish close shave. I got some 
water down his throat, and in time he come round. 

“Tt was about ten miles to the nearest creek, so I put him on my 
horse and walked alongside him. Five miles further I seen the dead 
body of his horse. We camped for the night by a water-hole, and he 
told me a little about himself. He was an oldish man, somewhere 


* An inland river of Queensland. 
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about forty-five or fifty, I should think, and an Englishman of the 
name of Thompson. I took to him right away, he was so quiet, and 
seemed like he had been through some trouble, though he didn’t say 
nothing to me about his past life any more than telling me he had 
been out in the western country to look at a store that had been adver- 
tised for sale. Not caring to buy it, he started back alone and got 
‘bushed’ on the way. Of course, it was lucky for him that I come 
along that way, and he was not backward in being grateful. He offered 
me a couple of hundred. When I wouldn’t take it he seemed hurt 
like, and pressed me. 

“« See here, now,’ says I ; ‘ what I done for you ain’t no more than 
what every bushman would do for one as he found “ bushed.” I see 
you are a good sort of a chap, and I would like to ride to the coast with 
you, but if you say anything more to me about taking money for what 
I done, we part right here.’ 

“<« But I have fifteen hundred pounds,’ says he, ‘and shan’t miss it.’ 

“<T’}] tell you what I’ll do with you,’ says I: ‘if you’ve got fifteen 
hundred pounds, I’ll put you in the way of turning it into fifteen 
thousand pounds in a very short time. I don’t mind a share in the 
profits, but a penny more than I earn I don’t take.’ 

“Tt was the time of the Palmer diggings, which, as you may have 
heard, turned out very rich. The field had. just been found, and I was 
on my way to go up there at the time I run across Thompson. On 
our way down I talked over my scheme, which was to buy a ‘ mob’ 
of cattle and take them to the diggings, as a big profit could be made 
there retailing them as beef. At the same time I reckoned to send up 
by sea to Cooktown a lot of mixed goods and start a store on the field, 
which he could look after while I did the butchering and the mining. 
He took to this idea and we become partners, so to speak, right away. 
Well, everything went on all right. We reached the field with the 
cattle, and the goods come up all safe. The cattle went off fine, and 
we cleared considerable money on them. I built a good-sized 
‘humpy,’ which did duty for a store. We stocked it with goods, and 
Thompson took charge. I hadn’t much idea of Thompson as a 
storekeeper because he was so reserved and quiet like. He never had 
nothing to say to nobody, and didn’t seem to care how things went 
nohow. But he prospered, though he would have the store built away 
off from the rest of the camp out of the way of everybody, and 
nuggets and dust come rolling in in great shape in return for the goods. 
I was pretty lucky in my finds, but Lord! I never saved nothing ; 
there was great times them days and the dust went as‘fast as it come 
with me. Not so Thompson, he stored it all up and I knew he had a 
big pile somewhere. I was not long on the field before I found that 
Jim Bloodworth was there also. He kept out of my way and I out 
of his. I didn’t want to have my revenge under the eyes of the 
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mounted police, so I waited a chance, but it didn’t come that time. 
Shortly after this I went out to Bimbarra Station with a man named 
Louden to bring some cattle to the field, as fresh meat was getting 
mighty scarce. I was gone about a month, and when I come back 
they told me that Thompson had shut up the store and left the dig- 
gings. This struck me all of a heap, for I didn’t think he would go 
like that without waiting for me or at least without leaving a message. 
I walked down to the store. It was locked. I broke open the door; 
everything seemed to be in order. There was a small room divided 
off from the store by a partition which Thompson had used as a sleep- 
ing room. I broke this open also. Goods and boxes of all kinds 
were heaped up in one corner and an awful smell nearly drove me out. 
I suspected foul play, and in spite of the smell began to remove the 
heap of rubbish in the corner. Underneath this I found the body of 
a man, but so far gone that it was impossible to say whose. I could 
see that the skull had been smashed in by a heavy blow, and from the 
clothes I knew the body to be Thompson’s. I went back to the camp 
and called some of the boys to come down. Weall looked around for 
some sign to give us a notion as to who had killed him, but devil a 
thing did we find in the room. In the store, hows’ever, one of the 
fellows picked up a couple of loaded revolver cartridges. 

“Give them to me,’ says I. 

“T looked at them; they was number 32, and that told me all I 
wanted to know. 

“¢ Another score to wipe off against you, Jim Bloodworth,’ 
thinks I. 

“ He had left the field about three weeks ago, they told me, so I had 
to bide my time. Well, years went by, the Palmer worked out, and I 
went along as before and almost forgot about poor Thompson’s death. 

“ About two years ago some horses were stolen from a Western 
station, and the owner had pretty good reason to believe that Blood- 
worth was the man. He rode off to Bloodworth’s place, for the 
scoundrel had bought a small property, and, sure enough, he found a 
part of his harness on the premises. He waited, and when Bloodworth 
come in they had a devil of a row, but the squatter come out worst, for 
Bloodworth shot him. This last act made the country too hot for him, 
a reward was offered, the mounted police got after him, and -he had to 
dodge from place to place for his life. One day I fell in with a party 
of troopers that was after him; they had a pretty strong scent, so I 
joined them. I knew of a shanty about two miles away a little back 
from the bush road. The owner had a d—d bad name and had done 
time more than once for horse-stealing as I knew of. I told the ser- 
geant it would be a likely place to find Bloodworth, as I knew him and 
the owner of the shanty to be pretty thick. There was four of us, the 
sergeant, two troopers, and me, and we rode up to the place from dif- 
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ferent points, but so as to get there together. There was a very thick 
scrub a little distance from the house, and I knew that if Bloodworth 
was in the shanty and tried to escape he would make for this. I told 
the sergeant I would wait here and head him off in case he made a rush. 
He agreed, so I unslung my rifle, made my horse fast to a sapling, and 
stepped into the thicket. I walked round under cover until I got al- 
most. in rear of the house, and then, looking out, I seen Sam Johnston 
crossing the yard to the shanty. At that time the troopers rode up, and 
when he seen them he hurried in, and I felt certain that Bloodworth 
was there too. The sergeant dismounted and went in. Pretty soon I 
seen him come out with Sam Johnston and put the bracelets on him. 
It seems they had something ag’in’ him that I knew nothing about. 
Then the sergeant beckoned one of the troopers, and they went in, leav- 
ing one outside with Johnston. By and by there was a tremendous row 
in the house and several shots fired.» Then the back door flew open 
and Bloodworth sprang out and rushed across the clearing to the scrub, 
the policemen’s bullets flying all round him as he came. In walking 
round to the rear of the house, as I told you, I had got some distance 
away from my horse. Bloodworth seen the horse and ran for it. If 
he got there before I could head him off he was safe, for he was too far 
away for me to make a good running shot with the rifle. I ran like 
the devil, but was still fifty yards away when Bloodworth reached the 
horse. He sprang into the saddle at a bound, drove in his spurs, and 
galloped off along the edge of the scrub to find an opening for escape. 
He had never seen meat all yet. When he come to the road he stopped 
to shake his fist at the police who were preparing to mount and follow. 
That moment was fatal to him, I covered him with my Winchester, 
took him in the small of the back, and toppled him out of the saddle, 
He died that night, and a pretty tough ending he made of it I can tell 
you. He confessed not only to shooting me and to Thompson’s mur- 
der, but to several other crimes that had bothered the police all along. 
We left his body at the shanty and rode back to Blackall with Sam 
Johnston, who got fifteen years for horse-stealing, and I turned over my 
share of the reward to the troopers and went down to Gympie, where I 
run across L——.” 

“T have often heard yarns about Bloodworth,” said I, as Harte 
concluded ; “and from all accounts he must have been a very desperate 
character.” 

“Yes,” said L——, puffing lazily at his pipe. ‘“ He certainly 
made a name for himself in a way; he was a most infernal scoundrel, 
there is no doubt.” 

“ But I say, Villiers,” interrupted Harte, ‘‘d—n Bloodworth ! it 
is nearly nine o’clock, and you had better hurry up and give us your 
yarn. Let us have one about London if you don’t mind. You know 
I reckon to go there next year; being as you chaps make it out such a 
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wonderful place I want to see it, and if I should never get a chance to 
go, I like to hear about it anyhow. I'll just take a turn round the 
cattle and see that the men are all right for the night; be ready to 
fire away when I come back.” 

Harte was gone about half an hour. When he returned we forti- 
fied ourselves with another modicum of the steaming decoction of J. 
R. D., and, my auditors having disposed themselves in a comfortable 


position, I began my tale. 
VILLIERS’S STORY. 


“T don’t know whether it has occurred to you, Harte, but it seems 
to me, and I believe L—— is of my opinion, that there are a great 
many young fellows in the world who make a failure of life, or, to use 
a cant phrase, ‘ go to the devil’ out of deliberate preference. Without 
being in any way personal, I may instance our friend L—— as an 
illustration of this theory. Here you have a young man of noble 
birth and the best social standing. He graduates highly at his uni- 
versity, and at the age of twenty-two makes his entrée into the world 
of London with ten thousand pounds at his bankers’. ‘To talent far 
above the average he unites the possession of an extraordinary versa- 
tility. Under these circumstances and with even a moderate amount 
of application, what is to prevent him from making a mark in any one 
of the professions? How is it that we find him at the age of twenty- 
eight a nameless wanderer in the Australian bush, the sport of every 
vicissitude, his friends alienated, his money gone, his opportunities lost ? 
‘ Ay, there’s the rub,’ as Hamlet says. And as you know, there are 
hundreds like him to-day throughout this broad Australian land who 
have been through the same experiences. For my own part, I am 
rather inclined to the belief that there is to some extent an hereditary 
influence at work in cases of this kind. Let me state my own case. 
In my early days I often went, in company with my mother, to spend 
a certain portion of each year with my father’s eldest sister. There 
was a picture-gallery containing a goodly number of family portraits 
in the house, and I remember I took great delight in listening to their 
histories as told me by my aunt. I noticed that she always passed over 
several portraits without remark, and on my questioning her in regard 
to them she seemed unwilling to gratify my curiosity. If I pressed 
her she would sometimes say, ‘I do not want my little nephew to know 
them. They were very bad men ; they spent their money wickedly and 
foolishly and almost ruined the family by their extravagance.’ The 
hereditary principle would, therefore, appear to be fully exemplified in 
my case, for although I started in life with advantages and opportuni- 
ties far beyond those that ordinarily fall to the lot of young men, I 
threw them all away and trod undeviatingly in the footsteps of my 
peccant progenitors, At a later period,—the novel-devouring era of - 
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boyhood,—my favorite books were the novels of Charles Lever, and 
the characters he portrayed, reckless individuals who ruined themselves 
by indulgence in every form of wanton extravagance, were my ideal 
heroes, Even at that early age I felt a half-formed desire for the 
delights of a devil-may-care existence, for such a life has its delights, as 
those who have experienced it will tell, though its brief course may 
entail a subsequent lifetime of regret. But I will not weary you with 
speculative theories. Whether I am right or wrong, I know not; I 
can only say that my hereditary tendencies were not by any means kept 
in subjection by a five years’ course at a great public school, but rather 
developed thereby, and when I finally went to London it was, I may as 
well confess, with the deliberate intention of living as fast as I possibly 
could, regardless that the consequences of such a course might mar my 
whole after life. When a young man is thrown upon the world of 
London at an early age, with a large sum of money at his command, 
and perfectly free from all restraint, he must needs possess great in- 
herent strength of character if he would resist the legions of tempta- 
tions that beset him on every side. At any rate, I date my downfall 
from the day I took up my residence in London, and as it is about 
London in particular, Harte, that you wish to hear, I will do my best to 
relate to you a few of my experiences in that great city. London! 
Cor mundi mundique oculus mundique theatrwm may indeed aptly be 
said of this vast hive of men, this maelstrom of humanity, this ‘ prov- 
ince covered with houses’ in comparison with which all the great cities 
of the world dwindle into insignificance. The dweller in such cities as 
Liverpool and Manchester, Paris and Berlin, Melbourne and Sydney, 
and even Chicago and cosmopolitan New York, accustomed as he is to 
the rush, hurry, and bustle of thosggreat centres, is lost in the immen- 
sity of London. The stupendous and bewildering vehicular traffic, the 
vast and seemingly endless crowds of citizens hastening to and fro in 
every street, the unceasing clash of wheels, the clatter of innumerable 
horses, and the tramp of men, the thousand and one noises arising from 
the multifarious occupations of this mighty city, blending in one con- 
tinuous roar, combine to fill the traveler on his first visit to London 
with speechless amazement. London! To what a variety of reflections 
does the name of this the greatest city the world ever saw give rise 
in the breast of him who dwells even for a moment upon its import to 
the country, the empire, and the world. The acme of happiness (as 
measured by the possession of the good things of this world) and the 
most appalling misery ; an infinitude of wealth, and the direst extremity 
of poverty, are found almost side by side within its limits. The 
dwellers in the West who revel in untold luxury and ease, who are 
‘clothed in purple and fine linen and fare sumptuously every day,’ know 
nothing because they see nothing of the soul-sickening wretchedness in 
the East, where many thousands of London’s toiling millions—clad in 
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rags it were a mockery to call clothes, rags that barely shelter emaciated 
frames from the inclemency of wind and weather—wear out their 
lives in the ofttime futile effort to obtain a bare sufficiency to keep 
body and soul together. London! To some a Paradise of endless 
pleasure and enjoyment, to others a Gehenna of the blackest and most 
hopeless despair. 

“T well remember how eagerly in my early days I looked for- 
ward to the time when I should be free to reside permanently in 
London. Prior to that time, which many of my former friends re- 
gard as the turning-point in a career which had at one time given 
evidence of considerable promise, I resided in a small town in one 
of the fairest of English counties, where I devoted my youthful 
energies to the unromantic study of the law. At this period of my 
existence I was entirely guiltless of dissipation, unless attendance at an 
occasional reunion of embryo-legal luminaries at the rooms of a brother 
student could be called such, on which occasions we were wont to play 
threepenny ‘Nap’ and drink bottled ale till the small hours of the 
morning, when we would sally forth to our respective homes making 
night hideous with a howling chorus expressive of an unalterable 
determination not to ‘go home till morning, till daylight should 
appear.’ As a result of these meetings my night’s rest was asa rule 
somewhat limited, and it was often a matter of considerable difficulty 
to attend at breakfast at the usual hour with the appearance of having 
enjoyed a refreshing slumber. I had at any rate the satisfaction of 
knowing that these little escapades did not disturb the peace of mind 
of the aged and revered female relative with whom I resided, for she, 
good worthy soul, attributed my leaden eyes and somnolent air to 
protracted lucubrations in preparation for an approaching legal ordeal. 
But in spite of these occasional ‘ breathers’ I found life in the country 
horribly tame and monotonous. The society of the little town in 
which I lived amused itself in the summer by giving a constant suc- 
cession of picnics. These sylvan parties were of inconceivable dullness ; 
no one attended them but lugubrious and parsonified young men in 
spectacles, and angular spinsters of uncertain age, who gossiped and 
talked scandal, with intervals of cakes and ice-cream, and altogether 
made themselves so very dismal that a picnic, instead of being a scene 
of Arcadian delight, became to my mind a most intolerable infliction, 
and the worst of it was I had to oblige the aforesaid aged female 
relative by going to all of them. I might have found the monotony 
of country existence less insupportable had I even devoted an ordinary 
amount of attention to my studies, but I just did enough to enable me 
to pass my ‘exams,’ which I managed to do, though not very creditably. 
I considered hard work beneath me in those days, for I had ‘ expecta- 
tions.’ SoI chafed and fretted and fumed and longed for the day 
when my ‘expectations’ should fall into possession and I should be 
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free to go forth and enjoy myself in the great London world of which 
I had heard so much. Well, the day came as all other days must, and 
I bade farewell to adolescence and assumed the toga virilis., In 
celebration of this important event I invited my legal brethren toa 
little supper to be given on the eve of my departure for London. I 
resolved to do the thing in style, and to that end ordered a sumptuous 
hamper from Fortnum & Mason, the London purveyors. I saw my. 
friend Sykes, and obtained the use of his rooms; for his landlady, 
being of an extremely accommodating nature and withal exceedingly 
deaf, would not be likely to object to the singing and speech-making 
and other noises incidental to such an occasion. I discarded the potent 
Bass, with which homely liquor our modest tastes had hitherto been 
perfectly satisfied, and provided for our liquid refreshment a case of 
the more exhilarating champagne. I am not equal to a detailed 
recital of the events of the evening. But I remember after the supper 
tray had been removed to a side table, and the singing and speech- 
making had subsided we unanimously agreed upon a quiet game at 
‘Nap,’ which in a very short time resolved itself into a very noisy game 
at nothing in particular. I also remember sitting down with disastrous 
effect in the centre of the supper tray, which had unaccountably got 
upon the floor. Sykes, the owner of the rooms became engaged with 
Feyld, a young brewer of sporting proclivities, in a heated argument 
as to the respective merits of two prominent pugilists, and as the 
wordy strife showed every indication of remaining in the unsatisfactory 
position of a drawn battle, they adjourned to the garden to settle the 
question in a fistic encounter, while the remainder of my guests before 
taking their departure serenaded the landlady with that hideously 
cacophonic composition known as a ‘ Dutch Chorus.’ If I had not 
worked hard in the country, I did still less in London, and a very 
short time elapsed before ‘ Broome’s Commentaries,’ ‘Chitty on Con- 
tracts,’ and other ponderous legal tomes were consigned to an igno- 
minious resting-place in a back cupboard where, for aught I know to 
the contrary, they may remain to this day. It is popularly supposed, 
I believe, that a man’s peace of mind in his later days is often clouded 
by the recollection of the follies of his youth. If this is so, I fear my 
old age will be full of very dismal reflections. At present, however, 
I count the devil-may-care days of my London life among the happiest 
I have ever spent, even though the reckless extravagance of that 
ephemeral time has entailed upon me a condition of chronic impe- 
cuniosity for probably the remainder of my existence. Many a time 
when plowing the ocean wave in distant seas, or resting from my 
daily toil in a foreign land, have I beguiled the weary hour with recol- 
lections of those jolly days. I have, in compliance with an oft pre- 
ferred request, recalled these recollections in a narrative form, as I am 
doing now, to many different peoples and in widely distant lands,—to 
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bronzed miners*by the camp-fire beneath cloudless Australian skies, to 
swarthy Chilefios dwelling within the shadow of Sahama’s towering 
peak, to sinewy lumbermen in the depths of Canadian forests, and 
even to the ochre-tinted Mongolian by the waters of the Yellow Sea. 
Forsan et hee olim meminisse juvabit. 

“ But to my story. I had not been in London long before I con- 
sidered myself a ‘ man about town,’ and became quite au fait in all the 
varied ways and means of getting through a fortune as rapidly as 
possible. Like our friend L——, I was a constant visitor to the 
Gaiety,‘the haunt of the mashers, and the Mecca of the jeunesse dorée 
of the great metropolis. The attraction in my case was a dainty little 
coryphée who nightly executed a bewilderingly intricate pas de seul 
that invariably brought down the house. Of course she had a host of 
admirers, and every evening after the performance a coterie of mashers 
hung around the door of her dressing-room for the privilege of saying 
a word or two to the haughty little beauty as she passed from the 
theatre to her brougham. The fact that there were already half a 
dozen Richmonds in the field did not dishearten me in the least. I 
made her acquaintance in the usual way, first, however, enlisting the 
sympathies of her ‘dresser’ on my behalf by the judicious bestowal of 
an occasional sovereign, thus insuring a certain delivery of my tender 
billet-doux. 

“T knew from experience the measure of appreciation these amor- 
ous epistles met with if unaccompanied by some token of affection of 
greater intrinsic value. Most actresses have a penchant for diamonds, 
and la petite danseuse was no exception to the rule, as I discovered by 
her ready acceptance of various little articles of jewelry which I sent 
in with my notes. The imperious Ida was somewhat expensive in her 
tastes ; women of her class always are. Brought up in an atmosphere 
of beer and skittles in the slums of Lambeth, where I believe her father 
had kept a small pothouse, she amused me when she objected to her 
comfortable suite of rooms in Newman Street W. C. on the ground 
that the neighborhood was ‘so dreadfully low, don’t you know, dear,’ 
and turned up her dainty nose at champagne at one hundred and twenty 
shillings a dozen because it didn’t happen to be a special vintage. So 
the fair but captious Ida was not satisfied until I had taken a villa in 
the vicinity of Regents Park for her express use and behoof, as the 
lawyers say, a proceeding that entailed concomitant expenses in the 
way of a couple of horses, a brougham, and a small army of servants, 
all of which made appalling inroads on my banking account. Alas 
for the infatuation of youth! In the saintly seclusion of that delec- 
table district she daily devised costly schemes for the further impov- 
erishment of your humble servant. 

“Our intimacy progressed serenely, unmarred by anything save an 
occasional burst of jealousy on her part, attributable to the discovery 
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that I was in the habit of making occasional visits to another villa 
down Fulham way tenanted by a sister artiste from the Empire whom 
she suspected—unjustly of course—of playing the part of a Fair Rosa- 
mond. But that has nothing whatever to do with this story. The 
burlesque in which la petite danseuse formed the chief attraction was 
taken off the stage, and she had an interval of some weeks rest before 
accepting another engagement. She decided to spend her vacation in 
Paris. We—I say we, for I also experienced a desire to visit the gay 
capital about this time—went one evening to dine at a well-known 
restaurant before going to see the play at the Odéon. After doing full 
justice to a recherché little dinner, I discovered, to my chagrin, that in 
changing my ordinary costume for evening dress I had left my money 
behind. In spite of a five years’ study of the language at a great 
public school, my knowledge of French was most limited. Ida, who 
knew as much about French as a Hottentot knows of Sanscrit, only 
. laughed at my fruitless efforts to explain the situation to the gargon. 
I was still floundering hopelessly among Gallic verbs and idioms when 
a gentleman in evening dress, who had been dining at an adjoining 
, table, crossed over, and addressing me, said in English,— 

“¢ Excuse me, sir, you are a countryman of mine, I believe. From 
your conversation, some of which I unavoidably overheard, I gather 
that you have left your porte-monnaie at the hotel. Allow me to have 
the pleasure of helping you out of the difficulty,’ with which he handed 
me a bill for one hundred francs. 

“*¢ Really, sir ’ T began. 

“*Not a word,’ said he. ‘You are a countryman of mine, and I 
am pleased to be able to render you this little assistance. I leave for 
London to-morrow; here is my address; you may repay me at your 
leisure.’ 

“He handed me a card, bowed courteously, and withdrew. The 


card read— 
‘ Edward Legard, 
—— Olarges Street, Piccadilly, W.’ 


“Some weeks after this incident I was again in London and took 
the earliest opportunity to call on Legard. He greeted me pleasantly, 
and as he was about to go for a drive asked me to accompany him. 
He tooled me down to Richmond, where we had luncheon, afterwards 
driving back to town, and by the time we reached London we had be- 
come great friends. There was something about Legard that impressed 
me favorably from the first. He was a tall, good-looking fellow, with 
a muscular and vigorous frame, though his features bore marked traces 
of dissipation. His calm, blue eye was steady and unwavering, and 
his whole face, despite a bored and blasé expression, betokened a man 
of unalterable resolution. A reckless indifference with a strong vein 
of cynicism seemed to be his chief characteristic, and this impressed 
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itself upon me the more our intimacy grew. We were dining together 
one evening at Simpson’s, in the Strand, when he said to me,— 

“<¢Tf you do not think me impertinent, Villiers, what the devil 
are you supposed to be doing in London?’ 

“TI told him, as briefly as possible, that I had come up to town for 
the purpose of continuing the study of the law, how that study had 
come to an abrupt termination, and of my intimacy with the fair Ida, 
adding that, in all probability, I was going to the devil about as fast as 
I possibly could. 

“*¢T am glad to hear it,’ said he, as though I had just given him 
an assurance of steady reformation. ‘You are a man after my own 
heart ; I am going that way myself; in fact, I am so well advanced on 
the journey that I have devilish little farther to go. But if I were you, 
—that is, if I may presume to advise,—I would sever the connection 
with that Gaiety business. - I have taken rather a fancy to you, more- 
over, having been through the whale thing myself,—villas, broughams, 
diamonds, and all the rest of it,—I know how hollow it all is. My 
life has been But confound this preaching! I have no right to read 
you a homily anyhow. To change the sybject, I was going to say that 
if you can persuade your inamorata to forego a supper at the “ Cri” this 
evening, I will introduce you to the Symposium.’ 

“¢ What the deuce is the Symposium? said I. 

“¢ Well,’ replied Legard, ‘the people who live in the basement at 
No. — Clarges Street, delightfully unconscious of the literal mean- 
ing of the word, but with an acute appreciation of the objects for 
which we meet, call us “The Thirsty Club,” while my Irish servant 
Mike, with prophetic assurance, has named us “The Devil’s Own.” 
You see in this great world of London there are lots of fellows like 
ourselves, younger sons and others, who, either from choice or necessity, 
—mostly from choice,—are traveling the same road. “ Birds of a 
feather flock together,” you know, and, somehow, it happens that I 
ain acquainted with a good many of them. We hold a little informal 
meeting at my rooms once a week and occasionally I give a dinner. 
At these meetings we sing songs, play cards, talk over the gossip of 
the day, drink, and otherwise vary the monotony of existence. I have 
called this select gathering the Symposium, though, as I said before, 
we are more generally known as “The Thirsty Club.”’ 

“ After the performance of ‘ Blue Beard,’ I jumped into Legard’s 
cab and we drove to Clarges Street. In a few minutes I found myself 
in a large and handsomely-furnished chamber, one of Legard’s suite of 
rooms. Over the fire-place, in a gilt frame, hung the motto of the 
club,—‘ Bibendum est,’—and at the other end of the room, in a similar 
frame, were the words ‘ Facilis descensus Averno,’ a Virgilian quota- 
tion, which I thought singularly appropriate, judging from what I had 
heard of the members of the Symposium. Grouped about a table in 
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the centre of the room were several fellows in evening dress. There 
were perhaps ten or twelve present. Some were playing écarté, others 
‘Nap’; two were playing a duet with the banjo and piano, and the 
remainder were engaged in brewing a bowl of punch from a famous 
recipe, for which delectable compound I discovered the Symposium 
was famous. I can only recollect the names of a few of the members 
present that night, but doubtless some of them are familiar to you, 
L——. There was Sir George G. , an extremely bibacious baro- 
net,—he is dead now, poor devil,—who was generally known as ‘ The 
Tank ; Brackenbury, the perpetually-inebriated medical student ; your 
friend L——, whom Sir George with apt alliteration always addressed 
as ‘my dreadfully drunken and dissipated friend ;’ Chippendale, a fear- 
ful young scapegrace with an unlimited allowance, whose father was 
a tremendously heavy swell in the city ; and Morpott, a solicitor with 
no practice and no prospect of ever having one, whose knowledge of 
law was so extremely problematical ‘that ‘ Morpott knows no law’ had 
come to be regarded as an axiomatic truth among the members of the 
club. Legard had therefore, with apothegmatic allusion, named him 
‘ Necessity,’ by which appellation he was ever afterwards known. 
They all greeted Legard with enthusiastic welcome, and he, walking to 
the head of the table, tapped thereon, whereupon, silence ensuing, he 
spoke as nearly as I can recollect as follows : 

“Gentlemen, I bring you this evening a neophyte, but one who 
I may safely say will worthily uphold the fame of the Symposium. 
His internal capacity for liquid refreshment is great; like Nature, he 
abhors a vacuum. I may likewise add that he is an extraordinary 
exemplification of the truth of the Sybilline statement which adorns 
the end of this apartment, and I am sure—to use a sporting phrase— 
he will make a neck-and-neck race with the best “goer” among us. 
Qualities such as these should entitle him to a membership in the 
Symposium neminem contradicente.’ 

“* Hear! Hear!’ came from all present. 

“< Very well, gentlemen, fill up your glasses with three times three 
and we will initiate him.’ 

“ Every man filled his glass and held it above his head. Then 
they all sang in a quasi-solemn, yet very musical, chant this classic 


canticle : 
‘ Qui bene bibet 
Bene vivit. 
Qui bene vivit 
Bene dormit. 
Qui bene dormit 
Non peccat. 
Qui non peccat 
In celum venit. 
Ergo qui bene bibet 
In celum venit.’ 
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“ After this a musical member, the Honorable H D , who 
had a remarkably good voice, sang the song called ‘ Drinking,’ all 
hands joining in the chorus,— 


‘ This life is short, and while we may 
We'll ward off grief and sorrow ; 
We'll taste the pleasures of to-day 
And care not for the morrow. 

And when, at last, within our own 
Grim death his arm is linking, 

With glass on high we’ll gayly die 
While drinking, drinking, drinking.’ 


Which was supposed to be in full accord with the sentiments of every 
member of the Symposium. 

“The ceremony of my introduction having been completed, Sir 
George G , who was a born comedian, attired himself in Legard’s 
academical robes, and gave us an exceedingly witty travesty of a cele- 
brated temperance lecture that had recently been delivered in Exeter 
Hall. Chippendale recited a lugubrious sonnet of his own composition, 
entitled ‘Semper Fidelis,’ and dedicated to his inamorata, one of the 
leading ladies of the Alhambra, a ponderous female of abnorma! femo- 
ral and pectoral development, who nightly posed before an appreciative 
public in a costume so startlingly scanty that, as Sir George said, ‘ It 
invited a considerable amount of speculation as to her method of getting 
into it; and when she did get in, an equal amount of wonder as to how 
the deuce she got out.’ ‘ Necessity’ told a humorous but apocryphal 
story of an interview with a female client of uncertain age, who, he 
alleged, had that day consulted him professionally on a breach-of- 
promise case, and Brackenbury related, somewhat incoherently, an 
incident that had occurred to him some nights previously, when his 
cabman, a thirsty individual like himself, ran foul of an obstruction in 
the suburbs of London, depositing the whole turnout in a saw-pit, at 
the bottom of which they spent a particularly uncomfortable night. 


R. M. MoncxTon-DENE, 
Private Hospital Corps, U.SA. 


Fort McPurrson, Grorata. 


(To be continued.) 
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OF 1856-57. 


(Continued from page 161.) 
CHAPTER XI. 


THE PEACE COMMISSION. 


AFTER returning with Governor Cummings to Salt Lake City and re- 
maining there some two weeks, Colonel Kane departed as he came, and 
that is the last we hear of him in connection with the Mormons until 
he reappeared in the States lecturing in their behalf, and condemning 
Johnston, the army, and the government. On May 29 two peace com- 
missioners, appointed by the President, arrived at Fort Bridger. They 


were L. W. Powell and Ben. McCulloch. They had been sent out by 
President Buchanan, and though there is no proof of the fact, yet little 
doubt exists that they were asked for by Brigham Young through Colo- 
nel Kane. They stayed three days in Camp Scott, and had free and 
full conference with General Johnston. They apprised him fully of 
their mission and its intents, and he gave them all the information in 
his power regarding matters in Utah. On June 2 they left the camp, 
and on the 7th reached Salt Lake City and were received by Cummings 
and Brigham Young. 

At a conference held the day after arrival, Brigham publicly gave 
in the submission of himself and people. The commissioners accepted 
it, and then issued the President’s proclamation. It was as follows: 


‘‘By James BucHANAN, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


“A PROCLAMATION. 


“ Wuereas, The Territory of Utah was settled by certain emigrants from the 
States and from foreign countries, who have for several years past manifested a 
spirit of insubordination to the Constitution and Laws of the United States. The 
great mass of those settlers, acting under the influence of leaders to whom they 
seem to have surrendered their judgment, refuse to be controlled by any other au- 
thority. They have been often advised to obedience, and these friendly counsels 
have been answered with defiance. Officers of the Federal government have been 
driven from the Territory for no offense but an effort to do their sworn duty. 
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Others have been prevented from going there by threats of assassination. Judges have 
been violently interrupted in the performance of their functions, and the records of 
the courts have been seized, and either destroyed or concealed. Many other acts of 
unlawful violence have been perpetrated, and the right to repeat them has been 
openly claimed by the leading inhabitants, with at least the silent acquiescence of 
nearly all the others. Their hostility to the lawful government of the country has 
at length become so violent that no officer bearing a commission from the chief 
magistrate of the Union can enter the Territory, or remain there in safety ; and all 
the officers recently appointed have been unable to go to Salt Lake or anywhere else 
in Utah beyond the immediate power of the army. Indeed, such is believed to be 
the condition to which a strange system of terrorism has brought the inhabitants of 
that region that no one among them would express an opinion favorable to this gov- 
ernment, or even propose to obey its laws, without exposing his life and property to 
peril. After carefully considering this state of affairs, and maturely weighing the 
obligation I was under to see the laws faithfully executed, it seemed to me right 
and proper that I should make such use of the military force at my disposal as 
might be necessary to protect the Federal officers in going into the Territory of Utah 
and in performing their duties after arriving there. 

‘‘T accordingly ordered a detachment of the army to march for the city of Salt 
Lake, or within reach of that place, and to act, in case of need, as a posse for the 
enforcement of the laws. But, in the mean time, the hatred of that misguided 
people for the just and legal authority of the government had become so intense 
that they resolved to measure their military strength with that of the Union. They 
have organized an armed force far from contemptible in point of numbers, and 
trained it, if not with skill, at least with great assiduity and perseverance. While 
the troops of the United States were on their march a train of baggage-wagons, 
which happened to be unprotected, was attacked and destroyed by a portion of the 
Mormon forces, and the provisions and stores with which the train was laden were 
wantonly burnt. In short, their present attitude is one of decided and unreserved 
enmity to the United States and to all their loyal citizens. Their determination to 
oppose the government by military force has not only been expressed in words, but 
manifested in overt acts of the most unequivocal character. Fellow-citizens of 
Utah, this is rebellion against the government to which you owe allegiance. It is 
levying war against the United States, and involves you in the guilt of treason. 
Persistence in it will bring you to condign punishment, to ruin, and to shame; for 
it is mere madness to suppose that, with your limited resources, you can success- 
fully resist the force of this great and powerful nation. If you have calculated 
upon the forbearance of the United States,—if you have permitted yourselves to 
suppose that this government will fail to put forth its strength, and bring you to 
submission,—you have fallen into a grave mistake. You have settled upon terri- 
tory which lies geographically in the heart of the Union. The land you live upon 
was purchased by the United States, and paid for out of their treasury. The pro- 
prietary right and title to it is in them, and not in you. Utah is bounded on every 
side by States and Territories whose people are true tothe Union. It is absurd to 
believe that they will or can permit yu to erect in their very midst a government 
of your own, not only independent of the authority which they all acknowledge, 
but hostile to them and their interest. Do not deceive yourselves, nor try to mis- 
lead others by propagating the idea that this is a crusade against your religion. 
The Constitution and laws of this country can take no notice of your creed, whether 
it be true or fulse. That is a question between your God and yourselves, in which 
I disclaim all right to interfere. If you obey the laws, keep the peace, and respect 
the just rights of others, you will be perfectly secure, and may live on in your present 
faith, or change it for another at your pleasure. Every intelligent man among 
you knows very well that this government has never directly or indirectly sought 
to molest you in your worship, to control you in your ecclesiastical affairs, or even 
to influence you in your religious opinions. 

Vou. V. N. 8.—No. 38. 18 
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‘‘ This rebellion is not merely a violation of your legal duty, it is without just 
cause, without reason, without excuse. You never made a complaint that was not 
listened to with patience. You never exhibited a real grievance that was not re- 
dressed as promptly as it could be. The laws and regulations, enacted for your 
government by Congress, have been equal and just, and their enforcement was 
manifestly necessary for your own welfare and happiness. You have never asked 
their repeal. They are similar in every material respect to the laws which have 
been passed for the other Territories of the Union, and which everywhere else 
(with one partial exception) have been cheerfully obeyed. No people ever lived 
who were freer from unnecessary legal restraints than you. Human wisdom never 
devised a political system which bestowed more blessings or imposed lighter 
burdens than the government of the United States in the operation upon the 
Territories. 

‘“‘ But being anxious to save the effusion of blood, and to avoid the indiscrimi- 
nate punishment of a whole people for crimes of which it is not probable that all 
are equally guilty, I offer now a free and full pardon to all who will submit them- 
selves to the authority of the Federal government. If you refuse to accept it, let 
the consequences fall upon your own heads. But I conjure you to pause deliber- 
ately, and reflect well before you reject this tender of peace and good-will. 

‘‘Now, therefore, I, James Buchanan, President of the United States, have 
thought proper to issue this, my Proclamation, enjoining upon all public officers in 
the Territory of Utah to be diligent and faithful, to the full extent of their power, 
in the execution of the laws; commanding all citizens of the United States in said 
Territory to aid and assist the officers in the performance of their duties; offering 
to the inhabitants of Utah who shall submit to the laws a free pardon for the sedi- 
tions and treasons heretofore by them committed ; warning those who shall persist, 
after notice of this proclamation, in the present rebellion against the United States 
that they must expect no further lenity, but look to be vigorously dealt with ac- 
cording to their deserts; and declaring that the military forces now in Utah and 
hereafter to be sent there will not be withdrawn until the inhabitants of that 
Territory shall manifest a proper sense of the duty which they owe to this govern- 
ment. 

‘In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed to these presents. 

‘“‘ Done at the city of Washington, the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-eight, and of the Independence of the United States the eighty- 
second. 

“TL.S.] By the President. 

(Signed) JamxEs BucHANAN. 

‘*(Signed) Lxzwis Cass, 

“+ Secretary of State.’’ 


. Taken all in all, the above isa pretty good proclamation, barring 


a few mistakes of fact. 
After issuing the proclamation the commissioners wrote to Johnston, 


stating as follows: 


‘““Great Sart Lake Ciry, 
“Uran TERRITORY, June 12, 1858. 

‘‘ Dear Sir,—We have the pleasure of informing you that, after a full and free 
conference with the chief men of the Territory, we are informed by them that they 
will yield obedience to the Constitution and laws of the United States; that they 
will not resist the execution of the laws in the Territory of Utah; that they cheer- 
fully consent that the civil officers of the Territory shall enter upon the discharge 
of their respective duties; and that they will make no resistance to the army of the 
United States in its march to the valley of Salt Lake, or elsewhere. We have their 
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assurance that no resistance will be made to the officers, civil or military, of the 
United States in the exercise of their various functions in the Territory of Utah. 

‘‘The houses, fields, and gardens of the people of this Territory, particularly 
in and about Salt Lake City, are very insecure. The animals of your army would 
cause great destruction of property if the greatest care should not be observed in 
the march and in the selection of camps. The people of the Territory are some- 
what uneasy for fear the army, when it shall reach the valley, would not properly 
respect their persons and property. We have assured them that neither their per- 
sons nor property would be injured or molested by the army under your command. 

‘* We would respectfully suggest, in consequence of this feeling of uneasiness, 
that you issue a proclamation to the people of Utah, stating that the army under 
your command, would not trespass upon the rights or property of peaceful citizens 
during the sojourn in or the march of your army through the Territory. Such a proc- 
lamation would greatly allay the existing anxiety and fear of the people, and cause 
those who have abandoned their homes to return to their houses and farms. 

‘We have made inquiry about grass, wood, etc., necessary for the subsistence 
and convenience of your army. We have conversed with Mr. Ficklin fully on this 
subject, and gave him all the information we have, which he will impart to you. 

“We respectfully suggest that you march to the valley as soon as is convenient 
for you to do so. 

‘‘ We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

“ (Signed) L. W. PowE Lt, 
“ Ben. McCutioca, 
‘* Commissioners to Utah.”’ 


At the same time they wrote to the Secretary of War as follows: 


. LETTER FROM THE PEACE COMMISSIONERS TO THE SECRETARY 
OF WAR. 


‘Great Sart Lake City, 
‘“‘UtTan TERRITORY, June 12, 1858. 

‘¢ Dear Sir,— We have the honor to report that we reached this city on the 7th 
inst. We lost no time in placing ourselves in communication with the chief men 
of the Mormon people. After the fullest and freest conference with them, we are 
pleased to state that we have settled the unfortunate difficulties existing between 
the government of the United States and the people of Utah. We are informed by 
the people and chief men of the Territory that they will cheerfully yield obedience 
to the constitution and laws of the United States. They cheerfully consent that the 
civil officers of the Territory shall enter upon the discharge of their respective duties. 
They will make no resistance to the army of the United States in its march to the 
valley of Salt Lake, or elsewhere. We have their assurance that no resistance will 
be made to the officers, civil or military, of the United States, in the exercise of their 
various functions in the Territory of Utah. 

‘« The people have abandoned all the settlements north of this, and all the fami- 
lies have left the city, only about fifteen hundred persons remaining here to take 
charge of the property, and to burn it if the difficulties had not been settled. The 
people from this city and north of it have gone south to Provo, fifty miles south of 
this, and to points beyond. We will visit Provo and the settlements south in a day 
or two, and see and confer with the people, and inform them that the difficulties 
have been settled, and thus induce them to return to their homes. 

* «We have written General Johnston by the messenger that will bear this, 
informing him of what had been done, and that he could march his army to the 
valley whenever he desired to do ‘so. ‘We intend to remain, and visit the people 
and converse with them until General Johnston’s army arrives. We think it im- 
portant that we remain until the army is located in the valley. We have buta 
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moment to write, as the express will start in a few moments. We will in a few 


days forward a detailed report. 
‘t We have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
“LL. W. Powz tt, 


“Ben. McCuitoca, 
‘‘ Commissioners to Utah. 
‘Hon. Joun P. Froyp, 
“ Secretary of War, Washington.” 


In answer to their letter Johnston replied as follows : 


‘‘ HEAD-QUARTERS, DEPARTMENT OF UTAH. 
‘“‘Camp on Bear River, June 14, 1858. 

“‘G@ENTLEMEN,—Your communication from Salt Lake City was received to- 
day. The accomplishment of the object of your mission entirely in accordance with 
the instructions of the President, and the wisdom and forbearance which you have 
so ably displayed to the people of the Territory, will, I hope, lead to a more just 
appreciation of their relations to the general government, and the establishment of 
the supremacy of the laws. I learn with surprise that uneasiness is felt by the 
people as to the treatment that they may receive from the army. Acting under the 
twofold obligations as citizens and soldiers, we may be supposed to comprehend the 
rights of the people, and to be sufficient!y mindful of the obligations of our oaths 
not to disregard the laws which govern us as a military body. A reference to them 
will show with what jealous care the general government has guarded the rights of 
citizens against any encroachment, The army has duties to perform here in execu- 
tion of orders of the Department of War, which from the nature of them cannot 
lead to interference with the people in their various pursuits; and if no obstruction 
is presented to the discharge of those duties, there need not be the slightest appre- 
hension that any person whatever will have cause of complaint against it. The 
army will continue its march from this position on Thursday, 17th inst., and reach 
the valley in five days. I desire to encamp beyond the Jordan, on the day of 
arrival in the valley. 


‘‘ With great respect, your obedient servant, : 
“ (Signed) A. 8. Jounston, 


‘* Commanding.” 


So was brought about the glorious termination of this bloody war. 
Is it any wonder that the army, which had endured such hardship, 
should have felt humiliated and filled with an infinite disgust and 
mortification that they had been after all brought on a fool’s errand ? 
The greater part of the re-enforcements ordered in the winter were 
turned back. General Smith died in St. Louis, and Harney, who had 
succeeded him, advanced as far as Big Cottonwood with the main body, 
when he was turned back, and Johnston, who had in the spring been 
brevetted Brigadier-General of the United States army, was assigned to 
duty according to his brevet rank, and Utah became a military de- 
partment. We will now turn back a few weeks and follow the army 
in its march from Bridger to Salt Lake City. 


W. R. Hamixron, M. &., 
Theutenant U.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





PEREZ, THE KING’S SECRETARY. 
A CHAPTER IN SPANISH HISTORY. 


As often as we revisit the fair city of Brussels, an irresistible attraction 
leads us from the heights crowned with its modern palaces down among 
the localities of the valley beneath, the seat and scene of so many of 
the old glories of the capital of the Netherlands. 

On these occasions our steps unconsciously deviate a little from the 
direct line of descent, turning off on the left hand towards the Hotel 
d’Aremberg. But it is not to saunter through the elegant interior of 
this princely mansion, and linger over the exquisite pictures and rare 
Etruscan vases, that we then approach it. 

Our musing eye sees not the actual walls shining with intolerable 
whiteness in the fierce summer sun, but the towers of an ancient edifice, 
long ago demolished by the pitiless Alva, which once, as the Hotel de 
Cuylembourg, covered the same site. 

Beneath its roof the Protestant Confederates, in 1566, drew up their 
memorable “ Request” to Margaret of Parma; and at one of its win- 
dows these “ beggars,” being dismissed with such contumelious scorn 
from the presence of the regent, nobly converted the stigma into a 
war-cry; and with the wallet of the “gueux” strung across their 
shounders, drank out of wooden porringers a benison on the cause of 
the emancipation of the united provinces. So, prompted to think of 
these stirring times, we are carried by the steep declivity of a few 
streets to that magnificent town hall, where, only eleven years before 
the occurrence in the Hotel Cuylembourg, Charles V. had resigned 
into the hands of his son Philip the sovereignty of an extensive and 
flourishing empire. 

All that could be achieved by the energy of a mind confident of its 
own force and clearness, by a strong will wielding enormous resources 
of power, by prudence, listening to and able to balance, cautious ex- 
perience, and fearless impetuosity, and by consummate skill in the art 
of government, had been laboriously and successfully achieved by 
Charles, To Philip he transferred the most fertile, delightful, opulent, 
and industrious countries of Europe,—Spain and the Netherlands, 
Milan and Naples; his African possessions included Tunis and Oran, 
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the Cape Verd and Canary Islands. The Moluccas, the Philippine, 
and Sunda Islands heaped his storehouses with the spices and fruits 
and prolific vegetable riches of the Indian Ocean ; while from the New 
World, the mines of Mexico, Chili, and Potosi poured into his treasury 
their tributary floods of gold. His mighty fleet was still an invincible 
armanda; and his army, inured to war, accustomed to victory and 
heroic captains, upheld the wide renown of the Spanish infantry. 

But neither the abilities of Charles nor his auspicious fortunes were 
inherited, with this vast dominion, by Philip. The crumbling away, 
during his reign, of such wealth and such strength—as it did crumble 
—is almost a mystery. The biography which we shall now hurriedly 
sketch of one of his most eminent favorites and ministers—one of the 
most remarkable men that ever lived, Antonio Perez—enables us to see 
farther into the breast of the gloomy, jealous, and cruel king than we 
could hope to do by the less penetrating light of general history. 

It was in the course of the year 1594 that the mother of the great 
Lord Bacon wrote bitterly to his brother Anthony: “Though I pity 
your brother, yet so long as he pities not himself, but keepeth that 
bloody Perez, yea, as a coach-companion and bed-companion, a proud, 
profane, costly fellow, whose being about him I verily fear the Lord 
God doth mislike, and doth less bless your brother in credit, and other- 
wise in his health, surely I am utterly discouraged, and make con- 
science further to undo myself to maintain such wretches as he is, that 
never loved your brother but for his own credit, living upon him.” 

This dark portrait, even from the pencil of maternal anxiety, is not 
overcharged with shade. At that moment the public life of Francis 
Bacon was faintly dawning. The future minister of state and chancellor 
of England had just entered the House of Commons, and was whining 
for promotion at the gates of the royal favorites. The mean subservience 
of his nature was to be afterwards developed in its repulsive fullness. 
His scheming ambition saw itself far away from the ermine of justice, 
doomed to be spotted by its corruption. He had not then betrayed and 
brought to the scaffold and slandered his benefactor. The power and 
honors of which he was to be stripped were yet to be won. His glory 
and his shame alike were latent. He was beginning a career of brilliant 
and dismal vicissitude, to finish it with a halo of immortal glory 
blazing round his name. 

But such a career along a strange parallelism of circumstances, 
although with gloomier conclusions, Antonio Perez kad already run. 
The unscrupulous confidant and reckless tool of a crafty and vindictive 
tyrant, he had wielded vast personal authority, and guided the move- 
ments of an immense empire. 

To gratify, by one dread blow, a cruel king and a guilty passion, 
Perez had murdered his friend. The depth of his misery soon rivaled 
and exceeded the eminence of his prosperity. Hurled from his office 
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and dignities, deprived of the very title of nobility, condemned by the 
civil, and excommunicated by the ecclesiastical, tribunals, cast into 
prison, loaded with irons, put to the torture, hunted like a wild beast 
out of his own country and many a nook of refuge in other lands, 
Perez, who had been “the most powerful personage in the Spanish 
monarchy,” was, when we first meet him in the company of Bacon, an 
exile in penury. And so he died, an impoverished outcast, leaving to 
posterity a name which befits, if it cannot adorn, a tale, and may well 
point a moral. 

The “ bloody” Perez was the natural son of Gonzalo Perez, who 
was for a long time secretary of state to Charles V. and Philip II. 
Of his mother nothing is known. The conjectures of scandal are 
heightened and perplexed by the fact that he was ennobled when a 
child, and that amid all the denunciations of his overbearing behavior 
and insufferable arrogance, he is never reproached with the baseness of 
his maternal lineage. Legitimated in infancy by an imperial diploma, 
Antonio was literally a courtier and politician from his cradle. He 
early gained the favor of Philip II. who gave him his entire confidence. 
He was one of the two secretaries of state, and was charged especially 
with the despach universal,—that is, with the countersign and the con- 
duct of the diplomatic correspondence, and the royal commands. 
Philip imparted to him his most secret designs, and it was Perez who, 
in deciphering the dispatches, separated the points to be communicated 
to the council of state for their opinion from those which the king 
reserved for his exclusive deliberation. 

Thus serving too well the distrustful passions of Philip, and perhaps 
exciting them beyond measure against two men of his own party,—Don 
John of Austria and his secretary Escovedo,—Perez owed his disgrace 
and downfall mainly to personal causes. It is a curious, interesting, 
and horrible story. 

The memorable struggle of the Netherlands against the domination 
of Spain was at its height. The flames kindled by the ferocity of 
Alva had not been extinguished by his milder but far less able suc- 
cessor, the Grand-Commander Requesenes, who sank under the harass- 
ing pressure of the difficulties which encompassed him. Upon his 
death the Spanish court, alive to the momentous issues of the contest, 
invoked the services of one of the most celebrated men of the age. 
Don John of Austria, who saved Europe and Christianity at the Gulf 
of Lepanto, and had repeatedly humbled the crescent in its proudest 
fortress, was chosen to crush the rebellious Flemings. 

The appointment was hardly made when clouds of distrust began 
to roll over the spirit of his brother Philip. Don John was accused 
of desiring to convert his conquest of Tunis into an independent 
sovereignty. Believing these alarming aspirations to be promoted by 
the secretary Juan de Soto, whom Ruy Gomez had placed near his 
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brother, Philip removed Soto and substituted Escovedo, He was 
instructed. to divert, as far as possible, the dreams of Don John from 
sceptres and thrones. But a faithless master made a faithless servant. 
Escovedo neglected the counsels of Philip, and entered cordially into 
the views and schemes of Don John. What his plans were soon 
appeared. The sagacious vigilance of Antonio Perez startled the 
jealousy of the Spanish monarch by the disclosure that Don John 
intended and was actually preparing to win and wear the crown of 
England. Such a prospect tore Philip’s sullen soul with bitterness, 
and made him resolve, more sternly than ever, that the haughty island 
should groan beneath no yoke but his own. The mere subjection of 
England by Spanish arms, and the occupation of its throne by a 
Spaniard not himself, were sufficient to glut the hatred and avenge 
the insulted majesty of Philip. For his own hands and his own 
purposes he reserved the task, and at a later period the wreck of the 
armada strewed the shores of Britain with memorials of his gigantic and 
innocuous malignity. Dissembling, however, his displeasure, he per- 
mitted Don John to expect, when the Netherlands had been pacified, 
his approval of the invasion of England. 

The laurels of the conqueror of the Turks drooped and withered in 
Flanders. The young and glorious captain found in the provinces 
confederated at Ghent an incurable distrust both of the Spaniards and 
himself. The profound and skillful policy of the Prince of Orange 
raised obstacles against him which he could not surmount. The 
states-general refused to authorize the departure of the Spanish troops 
by sea, fearing they might be employed against the provinces of Hol- 
land and Zealand. Don John saw his designs upon England, on this 
side, vanish. Without authority, money, or any means of gaining 
additional renown, he became disgusted with a position which offered 
him no issue; and already a prey to gnawing cares, which were leading 
him slowly to the tomb, he demanded his recall. 

To enforce his complaints, Don John sent Escovedo to Spain. 
Redress was not granted, and his messenger never returned to him. 
“ Money, more money, and Escovedo” became at length, in his per- 
plexity and anguish, the importunate clamor of the governor of the 
Netherlands. Then it was, as Perez tells us, that the king determined 
on the death of Escovedo, “since Prince Don John might himself be 
ruined, if they let the secretary, Escovedo, remain any longer with 
him.” 

Very kind of the king! but was there not another reason which 
affected Perez more closely ? 

With one considerable exception, historians concur in their belief 
of the amours of Perez with the Princess Eboli. Ranke, who is 
satisfied with the political explanation given by Perez of the murder 
of Escovedo, discredits the notion of Perez being a lover of the princess, 
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because she was old, and blind in one eye. All contemporary writers, 
however, agree in praising her beauty. Born in 1540, she married 
Ruy Gomez at the age of thirteen, and was only thirty-eight years old 
at the present period. She was not one-eyed, but she undoubtedly 
squinted. As to this blemish there is an answer, said to have been 
made by Perez to Henry IV. of France, who expressed surprise that 
he should be so much the slave of a woman that had but one eye. 
“Sire,” replied the ingloriously gallant Perez, “she set the world on fire 
with that ; if she had preserved both, she would have consumed it.” 
It is of little consequence. Any slight physical blemish or imperfec- 
tion was more than counterbalanced by the wit and accomplishments 
of this seductive woman, whose enchantments, like those of Ninon de 
l’Enclos, defied the impairing inroads of old age. The familiarity of 
Perez with the princess had attracted observation. Escovedo was 
aware of it, and denounced it. He remonstrated with both parties 
on their guilt and on their danger. He knew full well that in the 
peril of public exposure was involved an additional complication of 
guilt. 

Perez was not the only favored votary of the versatile siren. His 
rival, or rather partner, was Philip of Spain! The revelation of 
promiscuous worship, threatened by Escovedo, sounded like a knell to 
Perez and the princess. Was it a mad defiance, or a profound pres- 
cience of the consequences, which, when Escovedo, strong on one 
occasion beyond forbearance by the demonstrations of iniquity which 
Othello in his agony demands of Iago, declared loudly his purpose of 
divulging everything to the king? Was it the fury or the shrewdness 
of despair which then drew from the lady a reply of outrageous and 
coarse effrontery? The irrevocable words being spoken, the ruin of 
Escovedo, whose indiscretions were becoming formidable, was doubt- 
less sworn from this moment by Perez and the princess. 

Commonplace murders are flavorless for us, so we shall now give 
only a portion of the minute, continuous narrative of the assassination 
of Escovedo, taken down from the lips of Antonio Enriquez, the page 
and familiar of Antonio Perez. Three times the effort was made to 
poison Escovedo’s food, but without serious results to him. 

' Enriquez relates: “Secretary Escovedo having escaped all these 
plottings, Antonio Perez adopted another plan,—viz., that we should kill 
him some evening with pistols, stilettoes, or rapiers, and that without 
delay. I started, therefore, for my country, to find some of my intimate 
friends, and a stiletto with a very thin blade, a much better weapon 
than a pistol for murdering a man. I traveled post, and they gave me 
some bills of exchange of Lorenzo Spinola at Genoa, to get money at 
Barcelona, and which, in fact, I received on arriving there.” Here, 
Enriquez adds, he entered into the plot with one of his brothers, 
named Miguel Bosque, to whom he promised a sum of gold and the 
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protection of Perez. During his absence, Diego Martinez, the major- 
domo of Antonio Perez, had fetched from Aragon, for the same object, 
two resolute men, named Juan de Mesa and Insausti. The day after 
his arrival at Madrid, Diego Martinez assembled them all four, as well 
as the scullion Juan Rubio, outside Madrid, to decide as to the means 
and the moment of the murder; that they had agreed upon this; that 
Diego Martinez had procured them a sword, broad and fluted up to the 
point, to kill Escovedo with, and that Antonio Perez had gone during 
that time to pass the holy week at Alcala, doubtless with the intention 
of turning suspicion from him when the death of Escovedo was ascer- 
tained. ‘Then Antonio Enriquez continues: 

“Tt was agreed that we should all meet every evening upon the 
little square of St. James, whence we should go and watch on the side 
by which Secretary Escovedo was to pass. Insausti, Juan Rubio, and 
Miguel Bosque were to waylay him, while Diego Martinez, Juan de 
Mesa, and I were to walk about in the neighborhood, in case our ser- 
vices should be required in the murder. On Easter Monday, March 
31, the day the murder was committed, Juan de Mesa and I were later 
than usual in repairing to the appointed spot, so that, when we arrived 
at St. James’s Square, the four others had already started to lie in am- 
bush for the passing of Secretary Escovedo. While we were loitering 
about, Juan de Mesa and I heard the report that Escovedo had been 
assassinated. We then retired to our lodgings. Entering my room, I 
found Miguel Bosque there, in his doublet, having lost his cloak and 
pistol ; and Juan de Mesa found, likewise Insausti at his door, who had 
also lost his cloak, and whom he let secretly into the house.” 

The murderers,—first, second, third, and fourth,—having executed 
their commission, were rewarded with a dramatic appreciation of their 
merits. Miguel Bosque received a hundred crowns from the hand of the 
clerk in the household of Perez. Juan de Mesa was presented with a 
gold chain, four hundred gold crowns, and a silver cup, to which the 
Princess of Eboli added, in writing, a title of employment in the admin- 
istration of her estates. Diego Martinez brought to the three others 
brevets, signed nineteen days after this deed of blood, by Philip II. 
and Perez, of Alfarez, for ensign in the royal service, with an income of 
twenty gold crowns. They then smilingly dispersed, as the play directs, 
—“ You that way, I this way.” 

Such blood will not sink into the ground. Instantly, at a private 
audience granted to him by Philip, the son of Escovedo, impelled by a 
torrent of universal suspicion, charged his father’s death home to Perez. 
On the same day, Philip communicated to Perez the accusation. No 
pictorial art, we are sure, could exhibit truly the faces of these two 
men, speaking and listening at that conference. This, however, was 
the last gleam of his sovereign’s confidence that ever shone on Perez. 
His secret and mortal enemy, Matthew Vasquez, one of the royal secre- 
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taries, having espoused the cause of the kinsman of Escovedo, wrote 
to Philip: “ People pretend that it was a great friend of the deceased 
who assassinated the latter, because he had found him interfering with 
his honor, and on account of a woman.” The barbed missile flew to 
its mark, and rankled forever. 

Our limits permit us only to sketch, briefly as possible, the next 
twelve years of the life of Perez. 

During this weary space of time, Perez, single handed, maintained 
an energetic defensive warfare against the disfavor of a vindictive 
monarch, the oppression of predominant rivals, the insidious machina- 
tions and wild fury of relentless private revenge, the most terrific 
mockeries of justice, the blackest mental despondency, and exquisite 
mental suffering. 

During this time, Philip II. displayed all his atrocious feline pro- 
pensities,—alternately hiding and baring his claws,—tickling his victim 
to-day with delusions of mercy and protection, in order to smite him 
on the morrow with heavier and unmitigated cruelty. The truth is, 
he did not care to kill, while he had no desire to save. Over and over 
again, in the course of the monstrous burlesques which were enacted in 
judicial robes as legal inquiries, did Philip privately—both orally and 
in writing—exonerate and absolve the murderer. Prosecutors and 
judges were bribed and overawed; kinsmen were abashed ; popular 
indignation was quelled by reiterated assurances and reports that the 
confidential secretary of state had been the passive and faithful execu- 
tioner of royal commands. Even “ Uncle Martin,” the privileged court 
fool, when the flight ultimately of Perez gave general satisfaction, 
though not to the implacable Philip, exclaimed openly, “Sire, who is 
this Antonio Perez, whose escape and deliverance have filled every one 
with delight? He cannot, then, have been guilty; rejoice therefore 
like other people.” But the lucky rival, the happy lover, could not 
expiate his rank offense by any amount of sacrifice in person or estate. 
Reduced to beggary and rags, thrown into a dungeon, and loaded with 
fetters, finally, on the ground that he obstinately refused to make a full 
confession, Philip cheerfully consigned the miserable Perez to the 
dreadful proof of the torture. 

But now the impunity of tyranny was overstrained. The tide of 
sympathy fluctuated and ebbed, with murmuring agitation, from the 
channel in which it had flowed so long with a steady current. Jesters 
and preachers uttered homely truths,—the nobles trembled,—and the 
people shuddered. There was a burst of general satisfaction, therefore, 
when, on the 20th of April, 1591, two months after his torture, Perez, 
by the aid of his intrepid and devoted wife, broke his bonds, fled from 
Castile, and set foot on the soil of independent Aragon. 

Infuriated by the flight of Perez, the king caused the wife, then 
pregnant, and the children of the fugitive to be arrested and cast into 
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the public prison, dragging them “on the day when it is usual to 
pardon the very worst criminals, at the very hour of the procession of 
the penitents on Holy Thursday, in order that there might be no lack 
of witnesses for this glorious action.” Nor was it till eight years later, 
in 1599, when Philip IIT. sat on the throne of Spain, that the wife and 
children of Perez regained their liberty ; and not till nearly twenty- 
five years later, in 1615, that his children, who had passed their youth 
in prison, and been legally attainted with their father’s degradation, 
without having participated in bis offenses, were restored to their rank 
and rights as Spanish nobles. 

Baffled in his pursuit of vengeance by the sturdy independence of 
the civil courts of Aragon, Philip turned his eyes for assistance to a 
tribunal of which the jurisdiction had, apparently, no boundary, except 
its exorbitant pretensions. 

At the king’s bidding, the Inquisition endeavored to seize Perez 
within its inexorable grasp. It seized, but could not hold him. The 
free and jealous Aragonese, shouting “ Liberty forever!” flew to arms 
and emancipated, from the mysterious oppression of the Holy Office, 
the man, already absolved of crime—whether guilty or not—by the 
regular decrees of justice. 

The Inquisition having renewed its attempt, the people, headed and 
supported by leaders of the highest lineage, condition, and authority 
in Aragon, increased in the fervor and boldness of their resistance. 
This generous and zealous championship of Perez—a most unworthy 
object of so much brave solicitude—drove them into open insurrection 
against Philip. The biographer narrates that, when the storm raised 
by him and on his account drew near, Perez escaped across the Pyre- 
nees into France; and the historian records that when the sun of 
peace again re-emerged from the tempest, Philip had overthrown the 
ancient constitution of Aragon, crushed its nobility, destroyed its inde- 
pendence, and incorporated its territory with the Spanish monarchy. 

Perez found at Bearn, in the court of the sister of Henry II. of 
France, a resting-place from hardship, but not a safe asylum from 
persecution. 

During his brief residence there, three separate attempts to assassi- 
nate him were detected or defeated; nor were these the only plots 
directed against his person. 

We quote from the lively pen of Perez himself the following 
adventures : : 

“When I was at Pau, they went so far as to try to make use 
of a lady of that country, who lacked neither beauty, gallantry, nor 
distinction ; a notable woman, an Amazon, and a huntress; riding, as 
they say, up hill and down hill. One would have thought they 
wanted to put to death some new Samson. In short, they offered her 
ten thousand crowns and six Spanish horses to come to Pau and form 
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an intimacy with me; and after having charmed me with her beauty, 
to invite and entice me to her house, in order some fine evening to 
deliver me up, or allow me to be carried off in a hunting-party. The 
lady, either being importuned, or desirous, from a curiosity natural to 
her sex, to know a man whom authority and his persecutors considered 
of so much consequence, or for the purpose of warning the victim 
herself, as the sequel proves, feigned to accept the commission. She 
traveled to Pau, and made acquaintance with: me and visited me at 
my house. Messengers and love-letters flew about like hail. There 
were several parties of pleasure; but in the end the good disposition 
of the lady and her attachment for me gained the victory over interest. 
She herself came and revealed to me the machination, from beginning 
to end. She did much more. She offered me her house and the 
revenue attached to it, with such warmth of affection that any sound 
mathematician would say there was, between the lady and myself, an 
astrological sympathy.” 

His restless spirit of intrigue, and perhaps a desire of vengeance 
against Philip, hurried Perez from the tranquil seclusion of Bearn to 
the busy camp of Henry IV. After a long conference, he was sent to 
England by that monarch, who calculated on his services being useful 
with Queen Elizabeth in the common enterprise against Spain. Then 
it was that he formed his intimate acquaintance with the celebrated 
Francis Bacon, in whose company we first introduced him to our 
readers in this sketch. But the dagger of the assassin continued to track 
his wanderings, and it is, probably, not commonly-known that upon 
one of the city gates of London, near St. Paul’s, there might be seen, 
in 1594, the heads of two Irishmen, executed as accomplices in a eae 
for the murder of Antonio Perez. 

In England, where he was supported by the generosity of Essex, 
he did not remain long, having been recalled to France, in 1594, hey 
Henry, who had recently declared war against Philip. 

At Paris, Perez was received with great distinction and the most 
flattering attentions, being lodged in a spacious mansion, and provided 
with a military body-guard. The precaution was not superfluous. 
Wearing seemingly a charmed life, the dusky spectre of premature 
and unnatural death haunted him wherever he went or sojourned. 

Baron Pinilla, a Spaniard, was°captured in Paris on the eve of his 
attempt to murder Perez, put to the torture, and executed on the Place 
de Greve,—thus adding another name to the long catalogue of people, 
to whom any connection with the affairs of Perez, for good or for evil, 
attracted, from an angry Heaven, as imagined by Lady Bacon, the flash 
of calamitous ruin. 

Revisiting England in 1596, he found himself denied access to 
Essex, shunned by the’ Bacons, and disregarded by everybody. The 
consequent mortification accelerated his return to France, which he 
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reached as Henry was concluding peace with Philip, to encounter cold 
distrust and speedy neglect from the French king. 

“T am in extreme want, having exhausted the assistance of all my 
friends, and no longer knowing where to find my daily bread,” is the 
terrible confession of the once favorite minister of the most powerful 
monarchs in Europe. He never touched the ground or even gazed 
upon the distant hills of Spain again. 

In one of the obscure streets of Paris, in solitude and poverty, he 
dragged the grief and infirmities of old age slowly away ; and at length, 
in the seventy-second year of his age, on a natural and quiet death-bed, 
closed the troubles of his tempestuous existence. 

Such is this strange eventful history. Such was the incalculable 
progeny of misery, disgrace, disaster, and ruin, involving himself, his 
family, countless individuals, and an entire nation, which issued from 
the guilty love of Antonio Perez and the Princess of Eboli. 


ALFRED LEE Royce, 
Chaplain U.S.N. 





KNOTS AND MILES. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAUTICAL MAGAZINE.) 


THERE is, unfortunately, a growing practice of making an improper use 
of the word knot, not only with landsmen, engineers, and ship-builders, 
but also with sailors, who ought to know better. 

The prevailing idea at present appears to be that the knot is the 
same thing as the geographical, nautical, or sea mile; and the word 
knot is used to prevent any possible confusion with the statute land 
mile. 

But this usage is quite wrong. The knot is the cosmopolitan unit 
of speed employed at sea by sailors of all civilized nations; knots in 
English is neuds in French, nudos in Spanish, nodi in Italian, knoopen 
in Dutch, knoten in German, and probably the equivalent word would 
be knout in Russian, and knut in Scandinavian. 

One knot is a speed of one nautical mile an hour, the nautical mile 
(French mille, Spanish milla, etc.) being the mean sexagesimal minute 
of latitude on the earth’s surface; so that it is 90 X 60 = 5400 miles 
from the equator to the pole ; and this is the only mile the sailor knows 
and uses. 

The nautical mile is a little over six thousand and eighty feet, the 
admiralty measured mile (we do not say the admiralty knot) ; so that 
one knot is a speed of a little more than one hundred feet a minute, 
more nearly one hundred and one to one hundred and two feet a 
minute; thus, on a log-line, with a half-minute glass or interval of 
time, the distance between the knots sliould be fifty feet, or a little 
over, say fifty-one feet. 

The word knot is derived from the knots on the log-line; the 
number of knots which pass over the ship’s taffrail during the half- 
minute or other interval of time giving the speed of the ship in knois. 

The only occasion, then, in which it is permissible to use the word 
knot as the equivalent of a length, is in spacing the knots on the log- 
line; and then, by a familiar tendency in language, the “distance 
between two knots” is abbreviated in speech to the “ length of a knot.” 
All this is explained very carefully and clearly in Sir W. Thomson’s 
“Lecture on Navigation” (Glasgow: Collins, 1876), an excellent 
little book, now unfortunately out of print. 
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But by a curious perversity and straining after precision, the 
incorrect expression “ knots an hour” to express the speed of a ship is 
creeping into general use, with the effect of displacing the word mile 
by knot ; so that now it is quite common to read a steamer’s daily run 
as given in knots (e.g., “ Teutonic’s” daily runs, four hundred and sev- 
enty-three knots, four hundred and ninety-six knots, etc. ; total distance 
two thousand eight hundred and six knots), and the coal endurance of a 
man-of-war given as, say, twenty-six thousand knots at ten knots’ speed ; 
thus using the word knot where mile should be used. No real sailor 
would say that a rock or the land was half a knot, one knot, etc., away. 

It is often urged that the expression “knots an hour” is so much 
clearer and more definite ; but we might just as well measure pressure 
in “atmospheres per square inch.” 

Besides, in strict dynamical language, “ knots an hour” would miean 
an acceleration ; a steamer going at twenty knots an hour, starting from 
Liverpool, would reach New York, three thousand miles off, by the 
formula t= 7/(2s --f), in 7/(6000 -—- 20) = 7/300 = 17 hours, about. 

When we read of the Russian yacht “ Polar Star,” that “on second 
trial an average speed of 18.85 knots was got over a four knots’ course, 
and the last of four knots gave nineteen knots per hour,” we do not 
know whether the four knots’ course means a course on a tide running 
four knots, or whether it means that the speed increased from fifteen 
to nineteen knots; in fact, the whole sense is obscure. 

In the discussion on Mr. Ravenhill’s paper, “Twenty Minutes 
with our Commercial Marine Steam Fleet,” in the Transaction of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, vol. xviii., Mr. C. Lamport is quoted 
as saying, “ May I ask Mr. Ravenhill if he has not made a mistake 
in putting down 18.459 statute miles per hour as being the mean 
speed. I have always been under the impression that the term knot 
had been done away with ; that when nautical men use the term knots 
they mean miles ; and that the fifteen knots mentioned should not be 
made into eighteen odd miles.” 

A member: “ Not in all cases,” etc. 

There is a very typical iristance of the confusion prevalent in the 
minds of landsmen, engineers, and ship-builders, who never heave the 
log, and who always require speed to be translated into statute land 
miles an hour, to make a mental comparison with their own rate of 
walking, or the speed of a train. 

Chief-Engineer Isherwood, of the United States navy, in his 
reports on speed-trials of vessels, is so anxious that there should be no 
mistake, that he always uses the long expression, “ geographical miles 
an hour,” to express speed, when he has the clear, simple word knots at 
hand all the time; however, he does, at least, avoid the abomination, 
“knots an hour,” and the worse still conversion of speed, expressed as 
sixteen kuots an hour equals nineteen statute miles. 
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Sir W. Thomson (“ Navigation,” p. 45) says that the existence of the 
British statute land mile of seventeen hundred and sixty yards, five 
thousand two hundred and eighty feet, is an evil of not inconsiderable 
moment to the British nation; and that he never intends to use the 
unqualified word mile to mean anything else than the geographical 
nautical mile. 

The land mile varies in the most extraordinary manner for different 
countries, and even for England, Scotland, and Ireland. We inherit 
our statute mile of seventeen hundred and sixty yards from the 
Romans: it is their military mile, mille passus, a thousand (double) 
paces, the military pace being five feet and a little over, say five feet 
three inches; perhaps the foot rule has shrunk a little in the course of 
ages, due to a continued tendency in commerce (very observable in the 
so-called pint bottles of wine or beer). 

It was wel! known to our early Elizabethan writers on navigation, 
such as Norwood, Wright, and others, that sixty-nine to seventy statute 
miles went to the degree of sixty nautical miles; but writers on geog- 
raphy ignored this fact (perhaps from a temptation to make round 
numbers), and for a long time afterwards taught that sixty land miles 
went to the degree. , 

It is a matter of history that Newton’s “ Theory of Gravitation” was 
retarded for nineteen years in consequence of this error. 

Newton, sitting in his garden, in 1665, so tradition records, and 
feeling an apple fall, looked up and caught sight of the moon. Asa 
mathematician he immediately proceeded to generalize from the apple 
to the moon; and knowing from the moon’s parallax, 57’, that the 
distance was roughly sixty times the earth’s radius, he argued that if 
the apple falls sixteen feet in the first second, the moon, or apple, if 
carried up so far, would fall sixteen feet in the first minute towards 
the earth, gravity decreasing, on Borelli’s hypothesis, inversely as the 
square of the distance. But, taking the minute of latitude as the land 
mile of five thousand two hundred and eighty feet, Newton found that 
the moon would fall only fourteen feet in the first minute, with the 
periodic time of the moon as twenty-eight days; the discrepancy was 
sufficiently large to make him lay aside the theory ; and it was not till 
nineteen years afterwards, in 1684, that he perceived where his error 
lay, and resumed his calculations, this time with complete success. 

When the metric system was brought out, about 1795, it was in- 
tended that all subdivisions should be decimal and centesimal, and the 
sexagesimal subdivisions were to be completely thrown over. 

To begin with, the day was to be divided into forty centesimal 
hours, each hour into one hundred minutes, and each minute into one 
hundred seconds. 

To correspond in longitude and latitude, the circumference of the 
earth was divided into four hundred degrees, and the quadrant into 
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one hundred degrees or grades, each grade into one hundred minutes, 
and each minute into one hundred seconds, so that the number 10 
(instead of 15) should turn time into longitude, and vice versa. 

A centesimal minute of latitude was made into the kilometre, in- 
tended to serve as the centesimal sea mile; and now the centesimal knot 
would be a speed of one kilometre per centesimal hour. 

Thus, five thousand four hundred miles equals ten thousand kilo- 
metres, or one kilometre equals 0.54 mile; and the centesimal knot 
would have been 0.9 of our usual knot. 

But, unfortunately for the completeness of this system, so beautiful 
on paper, the world refused to have anything to do with centesimal 
time; and sexagesimal time, and, therefore, sexagesimal angular 
measurement, being retained, the kilometre is useless for purposes of 
navigation ; and even the French retain and print on their ordnance 
maps the mille alongside of the kilometre. 

It is very easy to see, geometrically, how superior is the sexagesimal 
division of the angle, first, by making six complete steps round the 
circumference, with the compasses opened out to the radius; and after- 
wards by drawing the inscribed equilateral triangle, square, pentagon, 
hexagon, octagon, and quindecagon; when subdivisions of the cir- 
cumference, down to as small as three degrees, will be made. 

Why this smallest division should have been trisected into degrees, 
and the degrees into sixty minutes, etc., is not very clear now, except 
that the number sixty was a sacred number with the Chaldean 
astronomers, and the three hundred and sixty degrees corresponded 
with what they thought ought to have been the number of days in 
the year; so that the sun’s daily motion in longitude would be one 
degree. 

The minute of latitude and the mile being thus convertible in 
navigation, a habit is springing up among navigating officers of giving 
their latitude and longitude as so many degrees and miles (not minutes). 
With latitude this does not matter, but with longitude it must lead to 
confusion and danger ; as the word mile is then used to denote a quan- 
tity varying in length as the cosine of the latitude. 

The dictionaries are much to blame for confusion in language. 
Their makers rarely know the meaning of scientific terms, and in their 
anxiety to make the dictionary complete, the compilers give all usages 
of a word, incorrect and even improper, without carefully pointing out 
the only true meaning. 

Again, the same tendencies which made the Chaldean astronomers 
maintain that if the year did not have three hundred and sixty days, 
it ought to have, and which made writers on geography even in 
Newton’s day maintain that sixty statue miles went to the degree, are 
still at work with the framers of our tables of weights and measures. 
Already in America the “short” ton of two thousand pounds, and the 
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short hundredweight of one hundred pounds is in use, the — 
tendency of commerce being to shorten the standards. 

In the tables of weights and measures all the units are adjusted 
so as to become aliquot parts of each other. Thus, twelve inches 
equal one foot, three feet equal one yard, six feet equal one fathom, 
and so on. But if one fathom equals six feet exactly, there is no need 
for the fathom as an independent unit; and it would drop out of use 
as redundant. 

But the fathom is the sailor’s and fisherman’s favorite unit for 
measuring the length of a rope, and is used all the world over; it is 
the stretch of the arm, the Greek gpyura, Spanish brazo, French toise, 
ete. Herodotus makes four cubits equal to one dpyura (about six feet 
one inch) and one hundred épyuraé equal to one stadium, our cable 
length; so that the parasang of thirty stadiums, mentioned by He- 
rodotus and Xenophon, is the same as the league at sea. 

If the sailor is to be allowed to make his own tables, he should 
take the nautical mile as his unit and divide it into ten cables, and 
each cable into one hundred fathoms; and with a nautical mile of six 
thousand and eighty-three feet, this would make the sailor’s fathom 
just about six feet one inch, as above. 

Not only in navigation, but also in astronomy, the nautical mile 
should be the unit of length and the knot the unit of velocity; the 
distance of the sun, with a parallax 8/’.8, being 90 x 60 X co-sec. 
8/".8 +42 = 81 million miles, while the velocity of the earth round 
the sun is 360 X 60 X co-sec. 8’’.8 + (365 X 24) = 58,060 knots, 
while the speed of a point at the equator due to the earth’s rotation is 
nine hundred knots. 

The sun, in going round the earth once in twenty-four solar hours, 
travels at the rate of nine hundred knots past the equator from east to 
west, and at 900 co-sec. / knots in latitude 7; thus in latitude 60° the 
sun overtakes a steamer, going west at twenty knots, at a speed of 
450 — 20 = 430 knots, and the time between successive noons on 
board will be 24 x 450 -- 430 = 25 hours, while returning on the 
eastward voyage the time will be 24 x 450 + 470 = 23 hours. 

From noon to noon the steamer will go forty miles more in the 
westward than in the eastward voyage; and nowadays, when voyages 
are timed to the minute, the slight apparent increase of the speed on 
the westward voyage is taken advantage of in the records. 

To summarize, distance at sea is measured in miles and speed in 
knots; and the expressions knots an hour for speed and knots for 
distance in miles are nautical barbarisms. 


G. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 
(Continued from Vol. IV., page 559.) 


Ir has been already remarked that the most important step a man can 
take is that of marriage, and yet he walks into this net-work of possi- 
bilities with as little concern as he leaves the train for lunch at Danville, 
and with something of the same fortune, for he may find himself in 
front of fried fish and corn pone or chicken pie and sweetbread. 

By the mere accident of a day’s delay, or a trip to Newport instead 
of the Adirondacks, he may lose Guinevere or win Imogen, rise to 
Connecticut Avenue or sink into Rock Creek. 

Had Captain Plussmore gone on Christmas to York Hall, it is 
more than possible that Miss Ethel would have surrendered to her im- 
pression of his earnestness and devotion on that August evening when 
he tried to place himself at her disposal. 

But on her return from Florida she found Lieutenant Ashboro—a 
remote cousin of the family—domiciled with Major Dinwiddie. The 
lieutenant belonged to the navy, and as these gentlemen live mostly at 
sea and mainly in space of one dimension, they get into the habit of 
making up their minds as expeditiously as a chambermaid her beds 
in a metropolitan hotel. 

Lieutenant Ashboro was on furlough, and his furlough was short. 
He proposed to Miss Ethel the third evening of their acquaintance, and 
in such a breezy fashion that she found herself adrift, anchors gone, 
supplies out, and stars invisible. Prolonging the language indigenous 
to the occasion, the lieutenant came down with all sail set, and there 
was hardly an instant between the announcement of a strange craft in 
the offing and the call, “ Boarders, away !” 

But it takes an old hand to keep the weather-gauge in this sort of 
description, which apparatus forms no part of our laboratory. We do 
not feel at home in its use, and so drop the metaphor and a tear over 
the misfortune of the army, for when Mrs. Ashboro reads this chroni- 
cle, as she undoubtedly will, admiral’s wife though she be, we prophesy 
one brief moment of fond recollections of the honeysuckles and summer 
sunsets of Carter Barracks as she looked into the eyes of her old army 
lover in the days that are gone. 
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Plussmore, however, is still in happy ignorance of these things, and 
prosecuted his studies with York Hall in the background, to be inves- 
tigated as soon as the days of mourning were over. He was too con- 
siderate. As zeal is a mortal sin in the eyes of a bishop, so indifference 
sums up the decalogue in the eyes of a young woman. She would 
rather be knocked on the head and carried off across a broncho by some 
enthusiastic savage than find herself barely tolerated in this world, even 
with a reasonable hope of appreciation in the world to come. 

We left Major Ploker in an unfinished state and hasten to fill in the 
outlines. 

Men as popularly known, historically portrayed, and actually exist- 
ent are very different things. Their noblest and perhaps their basest 
qualities may be covered up by some veil of adventitious circumstances, 
and the characteristic by which the man is secured to general remem- 
brance have no vital connection with him. 

More of us are acquainted with Horace Greeley through the carica- 
tures of Nast than the “ Recollections of a Busy Life,” and far more 
people have laughed over the vanity of General Scott than have studied 
that remarkably neat piece of his work at Contreras. 

Webster’s proposal to pay the national debt is oftener thought of 
than the prescient outlook of his 7th of March speech, when the dread- 
ful vision of States dissevered, discordant, belligerent, rose before him 
nearer, clearer, deadlier than before. 

Old Put and his ride down the stone steps are still current by fire- 
sides that never heard of Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolu- 
tion, left in his later days to be confined in a prison for debt. 

We know and feel consoled by the fact that Hamilton was a sinner 
rather than the author of the Federalist, and are still trying to prove 
that Washington was not always a saint, which is possible; for it is on 
record that twice he certainly laughed, and a laugh is next door toa 
larceny—when done at another’s expense. 

. This is by way of introduction to the fact that Major Ploker was 
in higher repute for his punch than for his ideas, some of which were 
novel and many above the average. If on one side he had affiliations 
with Captain Doteville, on another he was prepared to co-operate with 
Colonel Peppercorn, who liked to lift garrison-life above the level 
where roll-calls become events and tours of duty eras, men reckoning 
time from the day when Captain Brown tumbled his cook out of doors, 
and women from the evening when Miss Carrie and Lieutenant La- 
porte never got home until after tattoo. 

Decidedly did the colonel prefer that his officers should be found in 
the library at least as often as at the sutler’s store. A soiled blouse 
does not always mean a soiled record, as Doteville would have main- 
tained, but a man who is particular about his dress is more likely to be 
so about his duties. Flowers and weeds may both be found hy the 
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roadside, but he who wants a bouquet stands the best chance of getting 
it in a garden. 

It was a matter of some disappointment that Ploker seemed to 
prefer to keep his own table rather than to join the post mess. Major 
Longbow had presided over that establishment with much dignity, 
Penwiper and himself keeping the youngsters well in hand, whose ten- 
dency it was to run off into a sort of Charley O’Malleyism that is 
much better confined to novels and generally leads to an appendix of 
headache and financial pressure that is seldom bound up in the printed 
book. 

Intellectual refinement and gastric fastidiousness are not necessary 
accompaniments, as exaltation of mind generally leads to an indifference 
to matter, even in its finer forms of garnished dishes and savory sauce, 
but Ploker was particular both about his literature and meats. 

Neither Byron nor lobster tasted the better to him for the sewage 
upon which they might feed, and which the fish far more faithfully 
transformed than the poet. 

And after forty the appetite gets to be a delicate thing, rising and 
falling to impulses more subtile than the full of the moon. It may 
be lost by the spectacle of the barbarian who will persist in eating cold 
beef without mustard, as well as by the vicinity of the fellow whose 
ill-timed questions abridge the flavor and compel an indigestion. 

With decided convictions upon such matters as these, it was easier 
for Ploker to suit himself than to run the risk of mutual annoyance 
by daily collision with brute majorities, which, whether at the ballot- 
box or mess-table, are often arrogant and coarse, ° 

But. Major Ploker, as soon as he was properly installed, hastened to 
acknowledge past hospitalities by a little supper of his own providing. 

Everybody came and was very well paid for coming, but this special 
festivity is to be noted as having ultimately led to the establishment of 
one of Ploker’s projects. Colonel Peppercorn was in the secret, and 
took good care to be present and lend the weight of his approval to the 
scheme. 

After the salad had left the gentleman in that peculiar happy state 
when it is felt that one more mouthful might be tolerated, but two 
would be an injury, Major Ploker rapped on the table and begged 
the colonel’s permission to read a short paper which he had prepared 
for the occasion. 

The colonel artfully replied that, however much had been expected 
of the major that evening, and however amply all expectations had 
been fulfilled, the pleasure also of an address from him was hardly to 
be anticipated and was sure to be welcome. 

The major went on to say that he had been very much impressed 
with a sermon delivered a Sunday or two before. The problem was, 
What makes a real Christian, and how to become one? This was finally 
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summed up by the preacher as met not merely by doing good, but by 
overcoming evil. A man may readily gather a pailful of berries from 
some fortunate bush, while another painfully gleans a scanty handful 
from barren hedges and corners, and shall ye know them by their 
fruits? Verily not. The true test is never the quantity accumulated, 
but the quality of the labor. It is not the level ground, but the up- 
hill work, that counts. 

Inherited obliquities of temper, the restriction of location, and 
the lack of opportunity are to be set off against such conspiracies of 
success as lurk in bank accounts, Boston and perennial plum-pudding. 

Thereupon the parallel inquiry had been suggested to the major, 
What is a real soldier, and how to become one? 

The paper he proposed to read was an attempt at answering that 
question. 

Major Ploker did not intend to go down to posterity simply as a 
compounder of punch. If this should turn out to be the accomplish- 
ment by which he escaped obscurity, he felt injustice would be done, 
just as if Henry Clay, instead of being valued as the champion 
of protection to home industries, should find himself immortalized 
only in association with a certain brand of cigar. 

We shall hear more of Ploker and his paper as we proceed, but 
meantime the military reader is requested to construct his own reply 
to the interrogation that was Ploker’s text, if for nothing more than 
the pleasure of seeing how great minds agree. 

Plussmore and Rosebank were the only absentees on the occasion 
of the major’s house-warming, the latter having constitutional objections 
to salad after sunset, and the former being much occupied with what 
to do about York Hall. 

Several efforts at a letter had been made and cast aside, for the 
affair persisted in resolving itself into emotions that Plussmore con- 
sidered unsoldierly and deleterious. Smiles and tears might do for 
poets and preachers, but the true warrior, 


‘¢ With a heart for any fate,’”’ 


was to be as indifferent to the brightness of sunrise and the shadows of 
the evening as the Sphinx herself. Finally, it occurred to the captain 
that he had a safe example to follow in the initiative set by Miss 
Ethel. There was the memorandum, “ Postponed,” written under the 
appointed day and forwarded to him through Miss Thalia. 

Underneath that participle, then, he put another, “ Renewed,” and 
with this addition in his own handwriting, made broad and black to 
show how postively his mind was still made up, he sent the leaf back 
through Miss Thalia for her sister. 

The more he thought aboit it the wiser it appeared. Presumption 
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was what he was afraid of, but he prided himself upon being true, 
simple, and direct. This disposition of the subject struck him as the 
very cream of truth, simplicity, and directness. 

Probably Miss Ethel thought sv too, for the return mail put Cap- 
tain Plussmore for the second time in possession of this travel-worn 
leaflet, and, as completed, the chapter was as brief as that on owls in 


Iceland, and read thus,— 
‘¢ Postponed. 
Renewed. 
Declined.” 


This termination of the business was considered by Plussmore as 
too abrupt for genuine simplicity, and he held the paper in his hand, 
spelling out the fatal sentence, letter by letter, again and again, as 
though repetition could twist it into something less objectionable. 

His own share in the correspondence began to look repulsive in its 
nakedness, and, very much to his credit, he finally concluded he alone 
was to blame for not having bestowed as much pains upon his decla- 
ration as would at least have proved the importance to him of the 
result. 

This was a sensible view, but unfortunately it was taken after the 
procession had passed. Captain Plussmore also “ renewed” his appli- 
cation for a seven days’ leave, and went off towards the South on a 
hunting excursion with Lieutenant Briarwood. 

Precisely what effect Lieutenant Ashboro, United States navy, had 
upon Miss Ethel’s answer is unknown. ‘The sex are given to estimate 
the value of the professions they encounter by the outlay incurred in 
the pursuit, instinctively acknowledging the great law formulated in 
Mv’. She could arrive at little idea of Plussmore’s obstinate deter- 
mination to surely do something and as surely not do too much. 

But in affairs of the heart a surplus of energy is as readily pardoned 
as a surplus at the bank. It is reserved to the lady to confine herself 
to monosyllables while the suppliant careers in a substantive-and-six, 
unhampered by grammar or prosody. 

Had Plussmore expended upon Miss Ethel any one of the neat and 
appropriate speeches he took such trouble to compose for the benefit of 
Mrs. Matherby in the days of her domination, Admiral Ashboro would 
never have contracted the habit of eating his Thanksgiving turkey at 
York Hall,—whenever he had any to eat. For the admiral grew to be 
rather a culinary trial. He would have carried a nice discrimination into 
grace after meat, had that ceremony been part of his education, like the 
accurate householder who exactly graded the terms of his gratitude to 
the nature of the repast. Under the gracious influence of a good dinner, 
it was his custom to lift up his voice and say, “ For what we have re- 
ceived accept our thanks.” A merely ordinary dinner was supplemented 
by the petition, “ From what we have received teach us to benefit,” and 
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a really bad dinner found its correlative in the request, “ With what we 
have received help us to be content.” 

The fact is, the price a wife must pay for a husband of prime quality 
is eternal vigilance. By overmuch absence from her supervision he 
becomes demoralized, and the varnish of home-discipline gets very 
badly scratched among the devious by-ways and thorny labyrinths of 
the antipodes. 

If on his return explanations are solicited, he offers some wild story 
about an albatross or other naiad, and it is generally best to believe 
him. There is little use in demanding a bill of particulars from men 


‘To ocean’s wondrous service born, 
Who tell of stormy seas, 
Of behemoth and unicorn, 
Of lamb and upas-trees.”’ 


It is remarkable how little trouble commonplace people have with 
matters over which more anxious characters painfully stumble. Diffi- 
culties sometimes exist in the imagination rather than the road, like a 
man who mistakes moonbeams for obstacles, and painfully steps over 
what a more prosaic person brushes through. Lieutenant Rosebank, 
in the most natural way, had drifted into correspondence with Miss 
Thalia, was already drifting into an engagement, and will duly drift 
into marriage as easily as England drifted into the Crimean War 
or Congress into the Democratic party,—where we hope it will stay, 
provided they will abolish the duty on books. 

That is about the size of our politics, except so far as we are cheerful 
believers in honest rum, fresh lemons, and clean sugar. 

If to this we add that we have a mild preference for blondes—in 
office—and a distinct prejudice against all this gratis business, whether 
of free speech or other license, including free lunches, our latitude and 
longitude is exact enough. 

Let your conversation be yea and nay, principally the latter ; confine 
your affections to the home article, with a prohibitory tariff on foreign 
productions, and rest assured that what is lost on the oyster is charged 
in the cocktail. 

It is a great thing to find out exactly the length of your tether, and 
not chafe the pastern by pulling towards forbidden fields. Where 
nature puts a tropical jungle or an arctic ice-floe, little is to be got out 
of either by meddlesome adventurers but malaria and cold feet. 

If you are materialist enough to worship success, remember that the 
tortoise always gets there because he keeps at it; but the tortoise is not 
our token, for all that. 

As Plussmore proved in his first love affair, the good husbandman 
does not scrimp the seed-corn. A bountiful crop never comes out of 
scant sowing. The brevity that becomes a prayer is out of place in a 
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billet-doux. The ancients knew better than to put Venus where an 
awkward sailor sometimes gets his ship,—in stays. They gave her a 
statuary amplitude to which the profuseness of stationery characteristic 
of official correspondence also belongs. Postal-cards and pinched waists 
are modern inventions. 

Owing to mysterious intimations from the gentlemen of some design 
of making Major Ploker’s exclusive salads a permanent affair, the ladies 
of Carter Barracks began to consider the propriety of countermining, 
with the result that one evening most of them were found at an elabo- 
rate spread in the parlors of Mrs. Truffles. There were no apples to 
be pared, nor corn to be husked, nor quilts to be made, but Mrs. Truffles 
felt that she could set a table that would be as attractive as anything 
Ploker could invent; and if, under the excuse of literary labor, the 
officers chose to desert their comfortable firesides only to return after 
taps, smelling of tobacco and Welsh-rabbits, as though both were 
essential to mental improvement, why should not the ladies get together 
under the pretence of Ruskin and rissoles, Tennyson and tea-cakes ? 

Accordingly, they organized with Mrs. Peppercorn in the chair, 
Mesdames Boomer; Truffles, and Traum as executive committee, and 
Mrs. Briarwood as secretary. 

But any male might have done such things as these, so it was re- 
solved that there should be a C. C. P. M., and Mrs. O’Quills was 
elected to this office, the duties and title of which were a profound 
mystery, which no outsider, not even Captain Boomer, knoweth to this 
day. 

Moreover, it was decided that the society shquld have a motto. In 
a finely satirical spirit was suggested the verse, “ Lives of great men 
all remind us we can make our lives sublime ;” but a substitute was 
moved and seconded that nearly wrecked the society, but took at last 
the form,— 

‘‘ Women, too, H. More and Mitford, 
Somerville and Jameson Ann, 


Teach us we can write and cipher 
Just as well as any man.” 


When it came to be asked for what special purpose the ladies 
should be convened, the differences of opinion were formidable. Some 
had charitable schemes in view, which ultimately were extinguished by 
the mischievous proposal to make Father Backinstock a half-dozen 
nightcaps. Some thought of a reading club, but that was business 
that could be prosecuted as well at home and was very objectionable, 
since only one person could talk at a time. 

Some wished to study German, but Mrs. Boomer was immediately 
seized with such a burning desire to take up the Pushtoo and Canarese 
dialects that all diversions of that sort were excluded. 

Old English drama was proposed, but fortunately Mrs, Peppercorn 
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had looked into an odd volume of Marlowe, and intimated that things 
were to be found there calculated to do away with any necessity for 
rouge. 

Inquiry was made whether a very little Marlowe could not be 
mixed up with a good deal gf Milton, but the older ladies, who knew 
better how far a bit of ginger goes in the seasoning, advised against 
anything stronger than Addison from the well of English undefiled, 
notwithstanding Mrs. Macaulay’s opinion that history knows no sex. 

So she wrote “ Loose thoughts on Literary Property,” and under- 
stood the resulting merriment not half so well as the westhetical dame 
who sent to her engraver for some “ Loose prints”—and got them. 

Mrs. Featherfoot proposed a course on cookery, and was at once 
offered a whole library of efforts in that direction, from Mrs. Glasse 
to Mrs. Leslie. The ladies desired to look forward to one evening in 
the week when pots and pans could be forgotten,— 


‘‘ Some blessings of Eden ye still inherit 
But the trail of the kitchen is over them all,’’ 


said Mrs. Truffles, to whom the multitudinous vagaries of the marital 
stomach were a source of endless admiration and study. 

For Mrs. Featherfoot was beginning to understand that it saves a 
great deal of household wear and tear-to adjust the dinner to the man, 


instead of leaving the man to adjust himself to the dinner. 

She would therefore have been glad of the aid of the ladies who 
were famous for the preparation of edible temptations like Mrs. 
Truffles and Mrs. Peppercorn. 

This led naturally to the subject of < far the supper should be 
extended. Various sumptuary laws were proposed looking towards 
plain food and high thinking, as it is an undoubted fact that the 
stomach is an astonishing alchemist, and elaborates some of the most 
delicate images and the profoundest philosophy out of nothing more 
complex than a bit of bread and onion. 

Now, the colonel’s wife was well past forty. She had ceased to 
worry about the salvation of her soul, having settled firmly down 
upon the prayer-book and King James’s version. She had also dis- 
covered the recipe for mental tranquility,—to read an old book when 
tempted to buy a new one,—and she was afraid the assembly were too 
much disposed to abandon themselves to cold water and crackers, So 
she cunningly suggested that not only should the gentlemen be rigor- 
ously excluded from their sessions, but further mortified and de- 
servedly punished by the knowledge that the daintiest of dishes—fit to 
be ushered before royal families—were to be as prominent a feature of 
each entertainment as the sonnets of Shakespeare or the landscapes of 
Carlyle. 
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It was therefore enacted that the ladies should enjoy a liberty of 
choice, without which eating becomes slavery. Consequently there were 
to be at least three courses, and in each course an alternative dish. 

With her lines of supply and general depot thus made secure, Mrs. 
Peppercorn felt she could engage with some prospect of success in any 
literary or artistic endeavor to which the Sorosis was likely to be 
committed. As to the feast of reason and flow of soul that might 
overspread the intellectual board, she had no notion of looking to that 
for sustenance. 

But Mrs. Featherfoot was opposed to any such extravagant pro- 
vision, and drew up in her own mind a bill of fare that should obey 
the law, and yet demonstrate to the society the plasticity of language, 
even legal. She projected a first course, to consist of beef tea; alter- 
native, none. : 

Second course.—Bread-and-butter; alternative, bread without 
batter. 

Third course.—Cake and coffee ; alternative, coffee and cake. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Featherfoot had resources which would 
have found their proper field in the comptroller’s office of the ‘Treasury 
Department. 

But still the great subject of the direction in which the struggle 
of the society for mutual improvement should be made was left 
undetermined. ; 

Music had been proposed and rejected, as involving the presence of 
a male for the purpose of turning over the leaves and contributing an 
occasional growl by way of bass and foil to the feminine soprano. 
Moreover, music has its main element of utility in soothing the savage 
breast, the exclusion of which from any part or lot in the business was 
the express object of the ladies. Even in this prefatory stage of the 
work, it was discovered how hard it is to build up a society on anything 
but an epicene foundation. 

One of the younger ladies present suggested that just as Goethe 
felt himself warranted in experimenting upon his opportunities, to as- 
certain for himself the course and character of his natural development, 
so the society, after taking due precautions, might test by actual trial 
what were understood to be the occupations of a genuine club life, and 
that they begin cautiously with cinnamon cigarettes, weak toddy, and 
penny poker. It appearing, however, that most of those present had 
tried all three to a modest amount and satisfied themselves that women 
were not made that way, and that as a general thing only bachelors 
and such abnormal varieties of the other sex permanently fell into 
these practices, it was unanimously concluded to develop in other 
directions. 

At last it was resolved that for the present the society should meet 
- once a week at the house of each member in turn, the hostess providing 
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the occupation of the evening to suit herself, and all being thus enabled 
to form a clearer idea of what would promise the most satisfactory 
results. 

The trouble about these Philomathean combinations is that inspira- 
tion seldom puts in an appearance on such promiscuous occasions. It 
is only when two or three are gathered together that the promise of 
spiritual assistance is redeemed. 

So in profaner pursuits than courtship there is little luck in odd 
numbers. The interest of the few is diluted by the indifference of 
the many, and the level of the meeting is necessarily let down to the 
general average. 

But the general average gets about as much comfort out of Hamlet 
and Sordello as early peas out of a March wind. The latter work, in 
fact, was read by a very accomplished lady, and her verdict is on 
record that she was utterly unable to tell whether it was about a man 
or a city or a book. And an eminent philosopher nearer home never 
read Shelley with comfort nor Hawthorne at all. 

But at Carter Barracks Mrs. Boomer offered her services for the 
coming week, and announced her intention to read a paper on “ the 
best method of managing husbands,” after which the session should be 
opened to a free discussion of that topic. 

It appeared, therefore, that it was simply impossible to banish the 
men. Though denied the favor of bodily presence, they crop up as 
the sole subject of discussion at the very next meeting. 

It is quite possible we shall be able to secure an authentic report 
of the proceedings, and if so they shall be laid before our readers. 
Captain Boomer, we think, can be trusted to aid us in the effort, for we 
are undertaking the preparation of more matter’by ourselves than was 
originally intended. 

H. W. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


CoMPARATIVELY few people realize the extent of our life-saving 
service. 

Mr. Sumner Kimball, the general superintendent, read an address 
before the International Marine Conference, explaining the organization 
and methods of the service, which is one of the most interesting 
pamphlets we have perused for many a day. It is issued from the 
government printing-office, and is well worth reading if only to show 
how comparatively little it costs to carry on an extensive department, 
and render it successful and efficient, where common sense rules 
instead of nepotism and political methods. 

For, be it known, one of the fundamental rules of the service is 
that a “keeper,” as the captains of the stations are officially called, is 
required to select his crews, subject to approval without reference to 
political affiliations, and no keeper can take into his crew his brother, 
son, or father, except at stations where strict adherence to the rule 
would be detrimental to the service. 

“Protected by these and a few less noteworthy safeguards, the 
method adopted for manning the stations has filled them with the very 
pick and flower of the hardy race of beachmen who inhabit our shores. 
No better evidence of the virtue of the plan can be desired than the 
fact that, during the eighteen years it has governed the selection of the 
men, not one has shown the white feather, while the pages of the 
annual reports of the service are crowded with the records of gallant 
deeds that have made them famous throughout the land.” 

On the more than ten thousand miles of coast belonging to us on 
the ocean and the great lakes, exclusive of Alaska, there were, one 
year ago, two hundred and twenty-six life-saving stations, one hun- 
dred and sixty-five of which are on the Atlantic, eight on the Gulf of 
Mexico, eight on the shores of the Pacific, and forty-five on those of 
the great lakes. There is also one at the falls of the Ohio River, at 
Louisville, Ky. The sandy shores of Long Island have thirty-nine of 
the Atlantic stations, and those of New Jersey no less than forty,— 
the frequency of shipwreck there being so great that there are few 
spots where timbers of lost vessels cannot be seen, and if not exposed, 
can be found by excavating the sands. From Cape Henlopen down 
by Hatteras to Cape Fear the same formation of sandy coast has to be 
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guarded,—but not in the same proportion. On the great lakes there are 
always numbers of wrecks during the severe gales which attend the 
opening and closing of navigation ; but as these generally occur near 
the harbors for which vessels make, the number is not so large as if 
they were distributed more generally along the shore. 

At Louisville, Ky., dangerous falls occur in the Ohio River, across 
which a dam has been constructed with two wide openings or chutes to 
facilitate the descent of vessels, the ascent being accomplished by means 
of acanal. The station here is a floating one, and has accomplished 
great results, not only in life-saving in and about the chutes, but in 
ceases of great floods, such as those of 1883-84, when hundreds of 
persons, some sick and infirm, were rescued and taken to places of 
safety, and food and necessaries supplied to many more. 

The discussion of the character of the boats used is full and most 
interesting ; but we have not space to do more than call attention to 
this, and to many other interesting points in this remarkably well- 
written pamphlet. Mr. Kimball says, “ Among the boats at present 
employed in life-saving institutions, I know of none that can be justly 
denominated the best life-boat. The type that is best for one locality 
may be ill-adapted or entirely unfitted for another, and a boat that 
would be serviceable at one time might be worse than useless at another 
in the same locality.” He adds somewhat later: “I believe the self- 
righting quality is on the verge of successful application. . . . When 
this result is attained, why may not self-bailing and self-righting 
boats supplant the inferior boats now carried upon passenger vessels 
for life-boats ?” 


M. Weyl; the naval editor of Le Yacht, in an article upon the 
regulations of different European navies, in regard to promotion, says 
that, under the present regulations in France, frigate-captains who are 
forty-six to forty-eight years of age, unless with special influence, will 
have nothing to do but sit down and wait for their retirement, “ not 
troubling themselves very much about naval matters, with which they 
can have nothing to do in the future.” Deploring the loss of the 
services of many good and experienced officers on account of the system 
of promotion, he makes a plea to the commission now considering the 
subject, and proceeds to give some details about other services, which 
may be of interest to officers on this side of the water. 

In England, he says, all grades, from midshipman to captain, are 
by selection ; but the promotion to rear-admiral, vice-admiral, admiral, 
and admiral-of-the-fleet are by seniority. Lieutenants are retired at 
forty-five, commanders at fifty, captains at fifty-five, rear-admirals at 
sixty, vice-admirals at sixty-five, and admirals and admirals-of-the 
fleet at seventy. 
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But if officers have not been afloat for a time fixed by order of 
the crown, they can be retired without regard to age. 

On the other hand, lieutenants can retire at forty years of age, 
commanders at forty-five, captains at fifty, rear-admirals at fifty-five, 
and the higher grades at sixty. 

“Thanks to the system of selection, very freely applied, the rear- 
admirals and captains are relatively young men; and the right to 
retire any officer who, for any reason, is not fitted for sea-service 
enables them to get rid of the unserviceable ones, and the fact that so 
many are retired before the age fixed by our law causes the English 
ships to be always officered by men who are a good deal younger than 
ours.” 

In the German navy the grades are as follows: Cadet, sea-cadet, 
sub-lieutenant, lieutenant, lieutenant-commandant, frigate-captain, line- 
of-battle-ship captain, rear-admiral, vice-admiral, and admiral. In 
Germany all promotion is “a l’ancienneté par selection.” The record 
of the officer is kept in all his service. When he arrives at the head 
of the list, his immediate commander is consulted, and if his opinion is 
favorable, promotion takes place. If, on the contrary, his decision is 
unfavorable, the admiralty examines into the case, and sometimes offers 
the postulant some other employment, sometimes orders him to a sea- 
going ship on probation. But generally they request him to ask to 
be retired. For superior officers the emperor decides. There is no 
fixed age for retirement. That depends upon the emperor, who dis- 
penses with the services of any officer who does not appear capable 
of fulfilling all the functions devolving upon him by virtue of his 
commission. 

Actually, in consequence of the constant increase of the German 
navy in personnel and ships, an officer should become a corvette-captain 
at about thirty-two years of age, a capitén zur see, or frigate-captain, 
at about forty, and a rear-admiral at about fifty. 

In Italy the hierarchy is the same as in France, except that between 
“ capitaines de frégates” and “lieutenant de vaisseau” there are “ cap- 
tains of corvette.” Promotions take place as follows: Sub-lieutenants 
by competitive examination, while lieutenants are promoted, two-thirds 
by seniority and one-third by selection. Captains of frigate, one-half 
by seniority and one-half by selection. Captains of line-of-battle-ships 
and above are promoted entirely by selection. In fact, the system is 
very much like the French, in which there is nothing remarkable when 
it is considered that, before its recent grand flight, the Italian navy 
was modeled very much upon that of the French. 

In Austria the hierarchy is the same as in Italy, with corvette- 
captains and frigate-captains, but promotion is generally by seniority. 

The Russian system is not unlike that of the French. The course 
at the naval school continues for six years. Promotions: take place 
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both by seniority and by selection. A lieutenant cannot be promoted 
to be second-class captain until he has served four years in his grade. 
It takes eight years to pass from the grade of frigate-captain to that of 
line-of-battle-ship captain, and as much more to reach the rank of rear- 
admiral. But superior officers can be promoted by selection, after five 
years’ service. Lieutenants are retired at forty-seven years of age, 
frigate-captains at fifty-one, line-of-battle-ship captains at fifty-eight, 
and rear-admirals at sixty. 

M. Weyl’s paper is apropos to the recent appointment of a com- 
mittee of the French Chambers to consider the condition of the officers 
of the French navy, and he points out that, while their officers have 
the advantage in the age of retirement, the “ état-major,” on the other 
hand, is the oldest of any in Europe, and that is a danger of which 
the commission should recognize the importance. 


It was early evident that no court of inquiry could add very much 
to the knowledge of the sea-going world in regard to the dreadful 
calamity of the loss of H. M.S. “Serpent.” As was to be expected, 
different opinions have been put forth as to the cause, but none of them, 
as is always the case, seem exactly to account for the sad occurrence. 
The writer has been across the Bay of Biscay at least ten times, some- 
times in the stormy months, and well remembers the solicitude of those 
charged with the navigation in regard to the “inset” about Finisterre 
during dirty weather in those parts. The remedy for anxiety, as we 
remember, when distance had been run, or near it, and no light seen, 
was‘to haul off to the westward, and “ battle the watch” for the night, 
—or until we could see. 

Sir George Elliot, admiral R.N., has a paper in the December num- 
ber of the English United Service Magazine, in which, speaking of the 
design and armament of the “Serpent,” he says, ‘To tie a naval designer 
down to a given size and cost of vessels, with certain obligations at- 
tached to speed and weights, is to invite failure. He may on a given 
displacement cram into a vessel certain weights of engines, and of fuel 
and guns and armor, and obtain the specified speed at the measured 
mile, but he can only do so by compromising her performance at sea.” 
But this part of the admiral’s paper is only by the way, and rather 
apologetic for certain remarks made by him “ in his haste.” 

The paper is really a plea for better navigation, which, in his 
opinion, will be secured by a return to the former system of having 
regular navigators, or masters, whose sole business it should be to ac- 
quire experience and information in that particular line. We all know 
that, in our own service we have, and we always have had, plenty of 
good navigators in the line of promotion, but any one who has been a 
good while in the service can look back and see that some of the best 
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executive and gunnery officers, and some of the smartest deck officers 
of sailing vessels were not navigators in the true sense of the word. 
Not every good lawyer is a barrister; not every good theologian is a 
preacher; not every well-read medical man is a good doctor; why 
should every naval officer be a good navigator? Many do not really 
like it, however well instructed in the theory. It is a bore to them to 
be poring over charts and sailing-directions ; to be everlastingly think- 
ing about their charts, and their chronometers, their morning sights, 
their position at noon, their azimuths, their sumners, and all that. 
When they are promoted to command, they retain, as a rule, enough 
of that sort of thing to be able to catch a delinquent tripping, but, 
unless their taste sets that way, how much more? We, ourselves, have 
sailed with two captains who were, by common consent, the best navi- 
gators on board. But is that so very common? The captain’s navi- 
gation is generally based on judgment and experience and caution. 
Have we not all heard a commanding officer called an “old granny” 
because he did not “ stand in,” and make some headland or light? The 
chances were a thousand to one that, had his critics been suddenly 
called to assume his responsibility, they would have acted exactly as 
he did. 

The Nautical Gazette remarks: “In connection with the loss of 
H. M.S. ‘Serpent,’ Admiral George Elliot committed himself to some 
statements about the ‘jerry-building’ of our cruisers which he took 
an early opportunity of explaining away; but while his remarks on a 
subject which he does not understand may be taken as worth little, it 
would be unwise to pass over what he says on a part of the question 
on which he is really an authority. He laments the abolition of the 
old class of navigating officers,—so do we. Their abolition has been 
undoubtedly a great loss to the royal navy. The officer of the present 
day has to be acquainted with all the various kinds of guns and gun- 
nery, now a wide subject; he has to be a torpedoist and a tactician, 
and he tries to be a bit of an engineer and naval architect into the 
bargain. How can he beaseaman?” Thus for the Nautical Magazine. 
Sir George Elliot says, “Of course, these vessels [such as the “Serpent” 
and the “Sandfly”] must put to sea notwithstanding their defects as 
sea-boats ; but their officers should’ carefully study the barometer and 
other weather signs, and unhesitatingly make use of their great speed 
to cheat the gales by finding the nearest port of sbelter. . . . Instead 
of acting under the impression that it is the right and manly thing to 
put to sea in threatening weather, and to keep the sea in face of a 
gale rather than put back into port, it ought to be made imperative 
on commanding officers on all occasions to endeavor to escape such 
an ordeal.” 

Sir George would probably sympathize with the sailor’s wife whose 
ship was sent to sea by the authorities in the face of a tempest,— 
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‘‘ You’ve sent that ship to sea, to work; 
On a lee-shore to be jammed— 
I'll give you a piece of my mind, Old Turk— 
Port-Admiral, you’ll be d—d.” 


As it turned out, all three of the men who came, alive, through the 
surf of that iron-bound Cape Villano were of the life-boat’s crew of 
the unfortunate ship, and therefore were provided with life-belts. But 
others of the ship’s company are said to have had life-belts also, and 
they were beaten to death on the rocks. The three men saved were 
exceptionally strong, perhaps, or certainly exceptionally lucky. 

It is within the memory of the writer that an officer who had joined 
a ship for a long cruise brought one of the crude belts then in use. 
Unfortunately he allowed it to be known that he possessed such a thing, 
and the amount of “chaff” that poor fellow had to undergo, in conse- 
quence, would hardly be understood by shore-going messes. Yet there 
came a time in the cruise, when the ship was on shore on the savage 
coast of North Formosa,—and on shore with every likelihood that we 
should all have to go through the surf to reach dry land,—when some 
of the scoffers would have liked to be possessors of such a belt. 


In connection with the subject it may be interesting for naval men 


to know what is done for widows and orphans of a ship’s company by 
the English government. The regulations in regard to the Greenwich 
Hospital Fund, granting pensions to the relatives of sailors and marines 
killed or drowned in the service, provide a weekly allowance to widows 
of A. B.’s, and those of marines and marine artillery in the same cate- 
gory, of three shillings sixpence to four shillings sixpence,—that is, 
for the highest, one dollar and eight cents a week. The allowance 
goes up to six shillings and sixpence, weekly, for widows of chief petty 
officers, and color- and staff-sergeants of marines,—or one dollar and 
fifty-six cents a week. For each child dependent upon a widow there 
is an allowance of from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings per 
week, “ Rates in excess of the foregoing scale may, at the discretion 
of the admirality, be awarded in cases needing special relief.” 


+ 


In view of the occurrences in New Orleans, last fall, when the 
chief of police was murdered, the following extract from an article by 
Hamilton Aidé, in the Nineteenth Century, upon “Sicily in 1890,” 
seems rather interesting. 

“T have alluded to the ‘ Mafia,’ a name which probably conveys to 
most English readers no idea of the subterranean confraternity by the 
ramifications of which a great part of Sicilian society is still under- 
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mined. It is described by a writer in the present year in terms which 
I may paraphrase thus: ‘The Mafia has seized, in every department 
of life, whether public or private, an arbitrary power which is exer- 
cised by every means, legal or illegal, for the benefit of its adherent. 
It may be said to be a state within a state,—a secret conspiracy, hay- 
ing for its object the usurpation of authority and the invasion of orders 
extending over every possible field, and rooted so deeply in the hearts 
of the people as, apparently, to be ineradicable. The close relation- 
ship of the Mafia with brigandage is, for the time, in abeyance; but 
the illicit nature of the association is not diminished thereby.’ 

“The writer goes on to describe a condition of affairs which resem- 
bles boycotting carried to its extremest limits towards those who are 
not affiliated as members of the ‘ Mafia.’ The ‘ Mafiodi,’ on the other 
hand, are helped by every possible means in carrying out their private 
schemes, whether it be for the purchase of a property, the possession 
of a wife, or the imposition of their own services on a customer, or 
employer, in lieu of those who do not belong to the brotherhood. 
Under the dominion of successive strangers, it is not difficult to see 
how the prejudice in favor of such a secret society originated and has 
grown to be inveterate in Sicily.” 

This is much worse than the Corsican vendetta, and should be 
promptly stamped out among the Sicilians of Louisiana. The hered- 
itary feuds and assassinations of the Corsicans were not conducted for 
mercenary reasons, the cause of many of the murders of the “ Mafia.” 
In this country we have had not a few of these vendettas (indeed, one 
is still going on in Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, among some 
families of mountaineers there), but, we cannot help saying it, the 
motive in such cases is not quite so debased and so deplorable as in the 


case of the “ Mafia.” 


The leading article in the bi-monthly number of the Journal of 
the Military Service Institution for November, 1890, is upon the sub- 
ject of our “ Northern Frontier,” by Lieutenant A. D. Schenk, of the 
Second Artillery. 

It seems to us that this article should be circulated more exten- 
sively than it is likely to be in a journal exclusively military, for there 
is sound information for all good citizens of our country, and espe- 
cially for those who represent—or misrepresent—them in the halls of - 
Congress. 

That we should gallop over Canada in the event of collision is the 
firm belief of nine men out of ten in this country. Any one who 
reads Lieutenant Schenk’s article, by the light of sober sense and the 
experience of the War of 1812, will see that such a belief is not so 
well grounded as loose talkers imagine. That we should in the end 
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do so, goes without saying, but to do so we might have to pass through 
“deep waters,”—not meaning the Lakes. Lieutenant Schenk says,— 
“No country possesses greater store of undeveloped military re- 
sources than the United States. No civilized country, howsoever 
poor, but surpasses it in developed resources of this nature. Until 
this country*has properly developed some of them, has converted them 
into forts and armaments, ship-yards, ships and guns, arsenals and 
arms, with all the vast and innumerable stores (‘from a cradle to a 
coffin’) required for the purposes of modern war, and, withal, has 
organized an army and navy of trained officers and men, in some de- 
gree representing the materialization of these great resources, and in 
numbers at least capable of directing their proper uses in war; until 
all this has been brought about, this country is bound over hand and 
foot and under heavy bonds to keep the peace of nations, even with a 
neighbor apparently so insignificant as the Dominion of Canada.” 


There seems to bea very strong movement among French yachtsmen 
in regard to the Comité du Yacht Frangais, or union of the yacht clubs 
of France, to endeavor to enter the lists for the “ America” cup. 

No less a person than Admiral Jurien de la Graviére has written 
to Le Yacht upon the subject, and says, “ When we, too, pretend to 
win the ‘ America’ cup, we shall have proved to the world that we have 
not only military science in the same degree as our neighbors, but that 
we possess also that quality which is called the instinct of the sailor.” 
The admiral goes on to say that, “To win the ‘ America’ cup would 
almost, in his point of view, revenge Aboukir and Trafalgar. At least 
we should be shaping a right course,” he says, even if the promised 
goal should be somewhat far off. Pursuing the subject, he points out 
what a fine school the sailing vessel presents for the cultivation of 
readiness in emergency, and also that it is a grand training for pilots, 
while he urges—what no one will easily deny—that French naval 
architects and constructors‘ have always been celebrated for their fine 
models. 

In an editorial Le Yacht remarks: “ At present we have neither 
yachts nor erews to oppose the yachts and trained crews of the English 
and the Americans. There is no harm done in acknowledging our present 
inferiority in these respects, but it would be unworthy of French yachts- 
men to tamely declare that such a state of things is always to exist.” 

Certainly, yachting has received a marvelous impulse of late years 
in France, where many very fine vessels are now in use, not only for 
Mediterranean cruising, but in the rougher waters of the Bay of Biscay 
and the Channel. Among other rigs which have received attention is 
that of our American cat-boat, for smooth-water racing. 

In another number of the same excellent periodical is given an 
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extract from the work of the gallant admiral, published in 1887, 
entitled “The Knights of Malta and the Navy of Philippe the Second,” 
in the course of which he says, “ Let me ask if you are not somewhat 
disgusted that no French yacht has yet entered the list for the 
‘ America’ cup against the champions who have just crossed the vast 
Atlantic in fourteen days, in spite of a succession of violent gales?” 
(This refers to the transatlantic match between the “ Coronet” and the 
‘‘ Dauntless.”) “ Must we leave these peaceful triumphs, which seem 
to justify their pretension to the dominion of the sea, to the Anglo- 
Saxon race? I agree that our rising generations should be scholarly, 
well-instructed, but let us not forget to make them hardy and enter- 
prising. I am really seriously alarmed at the progressive deterioration 
of the Latin races. Everything contributes to it, especially over-study 
and war. If we had never sent to the battle-field any men under fifty, 
the degeneration would perhaps be less cruelly felt, but, unfortunately, 
it has been the flower of our youth which has always furnished food 
for powder. We shall not remedy the evil by premature strain of 
the mental powers. Give us men, men! first of all, men! Men 
like Nordenskjold! and, later, we will make of them Bordas and 
Suffrens !” 

This plaint is echoed by an English service journal, the United 
Service Gazette, which lately remarked, editorially : “The deterioration 
in the physique of our army is causing serious anxiety. Forty years 
ago ten per cent. only of the men enlisted were under five feet six 
inches, while last year over fifty per cent. were below that height, and 
the comparison of chest measurements is equally unsatisfactory. Con- 
tinental armies, with the exceptions of France, show, on the other hand, 
a constant physical improvement. Why, then, should ours deteriorate ? 
Our explanation is that it is not recruited to the same extent as formerly 
from the rural population, and that large towns cannot be expected to 
furnish equally fine specimens of humanity. This, however, hardly 
accounts for the total discrepancy. It is some set-off that the men have 
increased in intelligence and steadiness, though this might have been 
expected with the general advance in education among the whole 
population,” 

Lately, too, the German emperor has declared that the school-boys 
of Prussia are overworked, that too many of them grow narrow-chested 
and short-sighted, and that there must be more opportunity for recre- 
ation. Of course that capable, versatile, and rather fussy young 
monarch, like his ancestors, is thinking of “tall battalions” when he 
speaks his mind thus,—but, all the same, the emperor, as the source 
of patronage, and the direct head and master of not only military but 
civil services, in an eminently “bureaucratic state like Prussia,” is 
pretty sure to have his own way. ‘‘ But then Dr. Liebreich, the great 
oculist, has proved,” says a contemporary, “ that this evil,’”—short- 
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sight,—“ which is quite real, is due not to over-study, but to study 
under bad sanitary conditions.” Sowego! I remember being in Stras- 
burg while the ruins of the great library were still smoking, and seeing 
the great German army corps in occupation, and actually in campaign 
still,—for Elsass and Lothringen were not definitely ceded yet,—and 
it seems ridiculous to say that the first thing that struck me was the 
number of spectacles worn by officers, and men too. I don’t believe 
that spectacles are good things for enlisted men to wear, as a regular 
thing, but it was evident that the soldiers I saw wore them with great 
comfort, and, no doubt, increased efficiency. 


A writer in Maemillan’s Magazine has lately given an account of 
the celebrated duel, at St. Germain, in 1547, between De Jarnac and 
Seigneur de la Chataigneraie, in the presence of the French king, 
Diane de Poitiers, and an immense throng of people of all degrees in 
the social scale. There has been much said, and written, about the 
“Coup de Jarnac,” which would be rectified if people would only re- 
member that from apparently exact historical accounts the “ Coup de 
Jarnac” was not a hamstringing blow (which it is difficult to conceive 
of, with two men face to face in combat), but a cut with a long two- 
edged sword (even then out of fashion in France and Italy, and only 
used by the Swiss), with which De Jarnac nearly chopped off his larger 
adversary’s knee, below his heavy “ cuisses.” Three blows in the same 
place were successfully delivered by the doughty little champion,—but 
the story is too long to be more than hinted at here. It was the last 
spectacle of the kind ever seen on French soil, and therefore, perhaps, 
best remembered. 

Dueling has never gone out in France, and there was a time, 
during a part of Napoleon’s régime, when it was a matter of daily 
occurrence. Indeed the French have always been particularly fond 
of figuring in that way, but of late years these contests are mostly of 
a kind where principals and seconds are striving after stage effect, for 
an audience, more than anything else. 

When we have a report of a duel in Russia or Austria, or Italy, or 
even in Germany, we may look for some result. 

By contrast, the perfect epidemic of dueling which broke out in 
Paris upon the exposure of the Boulanger business was productive of 
one single fatal wound. When duels with pistols are fought at twenty - 
five yards distance, this immunity from harm is not remarkable; but 
with swords, we expect, very naturally, something more decided. 

M. Prevost, the maitre d’armes of the Cercle Artistique (consid- 
ered to be one of the best authorities on fencing and the duello in Paris), 
says that the really good fencers don’t fight duels. ‘“ There seems,” he 
says, “to be a kind of feeling among good fencers that dueling throws 
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ridicule on the noble science of the sword, and I cannot remember for 
many years past any duel taking place between really good fencers. As 
a matter of fact, when good fencers do go out, the reason for the en- 
counter is a serious one, and usually of a private nature, and no report 
ever appears in the papers. 

“ But the general idea is that these Parisian journalists, whose duels 
have been so much talked about, are good fencers,—Scholl, for instance, 
Rochefort, De Cassagnac, and Mermeix. 

“T can’t speak of Mermeix because I have never seen him fence, 
and have heard nothing about him. But with reference to the others 
I can speak. Neither Scholl nor Rochefort nor De Cassagnac are 
fencers of any ability, and not one of them would stand any chance in 
a real duel with an habitué of the salles d’armes. These journalistic 
duels are merely ‘for the gallery.’ Real fencers condemn them as 
bringing a noble exercise into ridicule. People keep on reading about 
duels that end in so harmless a manner, and have really got the idea 
that fencing is a mere amusement. The duel ought to be a serious 
matter. These journalistic duels never are. The conditions are usually 
that the encounter shall be stopped at the first blood. The merest drop 
of blood is considered sufficient to satisfy the conditions of the proces- 
verbal, and I remember one notable duel between two Parisian press- 
men where the seconds spent fully two minutes in endeavoring to 
squeeze out of a small bruise, caused by a blow with the flat of the 
sword, enough of the vital fluid to be able to say that ‘honor has been 
satisfied.’ After that time a tiny speck of blood did show, and the 
matter was considered at an end. On another occasion I happened to 
be walking in the Bois de Boulogne, and saw one combatant pursuing 
the other with his sword. The pursued, who is the editor of a well- 
known Parisian daily, was literally ranning away. He was not caught 
until after a chase of over three hundred yards, when the encounter 
was resumed. As it happened, it ended in his victory, for, brought 
to desperation, he was able to inflict a wound about the size of a pea 
on his adversary’s wrist, thus placing him in a ‘ position of evident 
inferiority,’ and terminating the encounter.” 


Whether a club or organization, such as the “Cercle Militaire,” 
would be a success in any other country than France is a doubtful 
thing ; but that club has been so eminently successful that it may be in- 
structive to look into its methods, and perhaps learn something from 
them. The organization is best known in foreign countries by the 
Revue, its official paper, published every Sunday, at five cents a copy. 
But that is a very small part of the great concern, of which we shall 
try to give some idea. 

Although called the “Cercle Militaire,” its legal title is “Cercle 
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National des Armées de Terre et de Mer,” and it exists under the 
approval of the Minister of War, and, for its domestic arrangements, 
is under the supervision of the general of division, who may be 
governor of Paris. Of course this must be an honorary office in an 
institution of this nature; but, with an essentially military and bureau- 
cratic people, like the French, an authority of that kind, for reference 
in difficulties, must make matters much smoother than in an Anglo- 
Saxon club, where any man has a right to keep his hat on in any other 
man’s presence, unless he chooses to take it off. 

This “Cercle Militaire” is, undoubtedly, a great boon, and goes far 
towards ameliorating the condition, not only of French officers, but of 
their families, as will be seen in the succeeding paragraphs. 

In the first place it bas, among the officers of the army, the navy, 
the reserve, and the territorial force, about twelve thousand members. 
Of these, general officers pay sixty francs a year subscription (about 
twelve dollars), superior officers thirty-six francs, and all others 
twenty-four francs (or less than five dollars). 

The club is administered by a council of nine members, nominated 
by the minister, and representing the active army and navy, the reserve, 
and the territorial force. No credit is given or gambling allowed. 
Any member can entertain friends in the dining-room or the café. 

Ladies are only admitted by invitation, at receptions, balls, and 
concerts. ; 

The club is situated in the Avenue de |’Opera, in the very centre of 
everything, and has an annex in the Rue Bellechasse, in the building 
belonging to the state, in which Louis Napoleon’s Cent Gardes formerly 
had their luxurious quarters. 

The “ Cercle” has not only the usual apartments, baths, and library, 
but a fencing-hall, in which there are professors at very moderate 
prices, and rooms in which gratuitous courses in foreigu languages, and 
lectures upon military subjects are given. There is not only the usual 
restaurant @ la carte, but a table d’héte, where an excellent breakfast 
and dinner is provided for sixty cents, including wine. To this 
strangers may be invited by proper notice, or there are private dining- 
rooms where a member may entertain his friends by arrangement with 
the manager. Excellent carriages are to be had at fixed rates, and the 
telephone is free. If the fifty chambers happen to be all occupied, the 
club has an arrangement with a neighboring hotel where visiting officers 
can put up. It has also its own shop for repairs of furniture and 
upholstery, and another for binding the great number of books belong- 
ing to its excellent library. Theatre tickets, for the most part at half- 
price, and never at the price of reserved seats for the public, are also to 
be had at this wonderful club. But the most important advantage of 
all, for officers who have to live upon their pay, is the ability to pur- 
chase almost anything they need,—from fire-wood to clothes, from a 
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piano to a scarf-pin, at club rates. Arrangements are entered into by 
the committee with a very large number of tradesmen, who give a dis- 
count upon their wares of from ten all the way to fifty per cent., 
according to the article purchased. 

If the purchaser choose, he can buy the article needed, get a bill, 
pay the money, and have the thing sent home to him. Then he 
turns the receipted bill in to the cashier of the club, and receives the 
discount in cash,—the club settling with the sellers. This mode of 
purchase is also open to the wives and children of members, and would 
seem to be a better arrangement than the co-operative stores which at 
one time had such a run in England. There is no co-operation at all 
about the French plan; it is simply a business arrangement with a 
large number of retail merchants, who find it to their interest to give 
the discount. For instance, there is a list of twenty-seven boot-makers, 
some of them the most fashionable in Paris. None of these give a 
reduction of more than ten per cent., and some of them only two per 
cent. The wine merchants give from fifteen to three per cent. Military 
tailors from ten to five per cent.; while photographers, even on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, take off as much as fifty per cent. for officers 
and their families. Nor is this advantage only had in Paris. All 
over the country, in cities, and large towns, there are dealers who are 
glad to make the same arrangements. 


It is not very long since we alluded to the Trans-Caspian Railroad, 
and the wonderful way in which it was carried to Samarcand, the 
“Face of the Earth,” the city of Tamerlane, in, roughly speaking, 
85° East, and 40° North,—the very heart of Asia. Russia conquers 
in this immense country by affinity of character, by thoroughly under- 
standing the natives, as much as by force of arms, and whenever she 
comes, she seems to come to stay. 

The great Trans-Siberian Railroad is now well advanced, along the 
general parallel of 55° North, eventually to curve down, around North 
China, and come out on the Pacific, at Vladivostock. A great loop 
line is projected to connect the Central Asian and Siberian railroads, 
from Samarcand, by Tashkent, east of Lake Baikal, to Semipalatinsk, 
thence to Omsk. One must take a good map to be able to thoroughly 
appreciate distances of such magnitude, and no map will enable one to 
understand the difficulties which have been overcome by General 
Annenkoff, who has been called the “ Russian Lesseps,” and his subor- 
dinate, Colonel Alikhanoff,—not a less remarkable man, in his way, 
than the great railway general. 

A Mr. Dobson, a correspondent of the London Times, in Russia, 
has lately published a book upon “ Russia’s Railway Advance into 
Central Asia,” in which he speaks thus of Alikhanoff: ‘ There 
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cannot be the least doubt that, after General Annenkoff, Colonel 
Alikhanoff is the most prominent and interesting person in the Trans- 
Caspian, and, for the safety of English interests on the frontiers, 
doubtless the most dangerous. He is in many respects a remarkable 
individual, and thoroughly the right man in the right place,—of course 
from the Russian, and not the English, point of view.” .. . “ There 
is every reason why Alikhanoff should long continue to be the chief 
instrument of Russian rule over the Turcomans.” The colonel was 
born in Baku, belongs to a family of Daghestan mountaineers, of the 
formidable tribe of Avars, who ravaged a part of the Eastern empire 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, and of whom the Bulgarians are 
thought to be an offshoot. His full name, as it is found in the Russian 
army list, is Alikhanoff-Avarsky, “which distinguishes him from the 
crowds of other Mohammedan Ali-Khans, who are both Russian and 
British subjects. He is not dark and swarthy, as might be imagined 
from the fact of his being a Caucasian Mohammedan, or, as one 
might suppose from the bad portraits which the illustrated press has 
given of him. His thick hair and abundant whiskers, on the con- 
trary, are almost red. In height he measures about five feet ten, with 
a rather slim and wiry figure ; and a severe wound in one of his legs, 
received during the Khivan expedition, often produces a limp in his 
gait, and necessitates the use of a walking-stick.” 

He is a very expert swordsman. “ Alikhanoff had some serious 
practice in the use of cold steel among the clever Tekke swordsmen 
during the disastrous campaign of 1879, in-which he took an active 
part as subaltern.” A Russian narrator, who was also a participator 
in the murderous fight, says, “ Alikhanoff, leaving the rest, cut his 
way into the midst of the Tekkes, dealing deadly blows around in 
every direction. We all thought he would never get back ; but, for- 
tunately, he succeeded in fighting his way out and rejoining the ranks. 
With a single stroke of his sword he completely cleft in two the head 
of one of the enemy.” “There is something of Skobeleff about 
Alikhanoff, though much less of polish and education. At times he 
reminds me strongly of the ‘ White General ;’ and if he were not a 
Mohammedan, and could depend upon influential connections in St. 
Petersburg, like those in which Skobeleff was fortunate, his future 
career might possibly be a very brilliant one. Not long ago he mar- 
ried the daughter of the Khan of Nakhitchevan, whdse name occurs in 
the list of Russian officers who fought under Skobeleff at Geok Tepé.” 
Alikhanoff was very much distinguished in the Khivan campaign, be- 
came a major, but fought a duel with another officer, for which -they 
were both reduced to the ranks. Alikhanoff then went through the 
Turkish and the first Tekke campaigns as a private, and was rein- 
stated in the rank of officer in 1880, after receiving the cross of St. 
George. Altogether a picturesque and important figure in those 
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new-old regions, and one whom we are likely to hear of again, when 
the time comes. 

Mr. Dobson’s book is interesting and satisfactory on most points, 
—allowing for his natural bias. There is one point against which we 
should like, however, to be permitted to protest, and that is his enu- 
merating, among English writers on the East and Eastern politics, 
Mr. Eugene Schuyler,—an American of Americans,—and one of the 
clearest-headed men who ever attempted to understand Russia and her 
policy. His fame, as writer and diplomat, was well established long 
before his death, which was a sad loss to our country. 


Plans are said to be under consideration for an increase in the per- 
sonnel of the English navy, a part of which will embrace the return 
to the active list of many officers who have been retired according to 
regulation, but who are still fit for service. But the greatest source of 
anxiety with those familiar with the wants of that service is in regard 
to engineer officers. The dearth of this class, taken in connection with 
the increase of the fleet, is very justly a cause of alarm. The United 
Service Gazette some time ago remarked : 

“The appointment of engineers in lieu of chief engineers to super- 
intend the fitting of the engines of the new ships now building would 
be deprecated in the smaller vessels afloat, yet the authorities have so 
long delayed taking steps to increase the strength of the engineering 
department of the navy that some such arrangement would seem to be 
necessary. . . . The whole engineer department is in an unsatisfactory 
state. The services of temporary and acting engineers have had to be 
resorted to in many of our ships on foreign stations.” 

From certain remarks which occasionally crop out we suspect that 
the French have difficulty of the same kind. But the French “ wash 
their dirty linen at home,” and complaints about a serious matter of 
that kind are not allowed to meet the public eye in print, however 
urgent they may be. And this reminds us that we saw in the 
same journal from which we have quoted an editorial complaint be- 
cause permission had recently been granted to “a foreign naval con- 
structor” (could it have been one of ours?) “to inspect all the ships 
now building and in port, both at Chatham and Portsmouth. _ British 
officers are once again asking why we should be so free in opening our 
great national dock-yards and establishments to foreigners.. They con- 
sider that courtesy is carried too far when it may lead to the positive 
hurt of the country. It is not as if foreign countries extended the 
same facilities in the case of our own officers ; on the contrary, they are 
watched with the greatest jealousy and suspicion.” 

There was never a truer thing written. Let any officer of a for- 
eign navy try to go through a French establishment of the kind, and 
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then ask him (after having been received by special order and with the 
utmost politeness) how much he has really learned from his visit? He 
will certainly answer, “ Very little.” The way the thing used to be 
done was this: the foreign officer, with credentials from his own gov- 
ernment, presented himself to the French Minister of War,—or of the 
Marine and Colonies, as the case might be. Perfect politeness, even 
empressement. “Certainly, you shall see all our establishments. Let 
a permission be at once made out for monsieur.” A card, something 
like a yearly railroad ticket, is furnished the postulant, and, in the left- 
hand corner he puts his autograph. When he presents himself, in 
due time, at the establishment (dock-yard, barracks, hospital, school, 
or what not), one of the first things he does is to write his autograph 
in a book, which is compared with that on the card, as a means of 
identification. Then he sees just as much as the polite officers in 
charge choose him to see. We are not complaining of this method. 
In many respects it is a very proper thing to be done. But, all the 
same, that is the way it used to be, and, probably, is done now. 


The Nautical Magazine remarks: “Dr. Johnson once said, 
‘ Whenever two Englishmen meet, they begin to talk about the weather, 
each trying to inform the other of that which they know nothing about.’ 


This, although doubtless true in Dr. Johnson’s time, and for a long 
time afterwards, ought hardly now to be applicable to the present state 
of knowledge on the subject. The study of the weather has become 
so general that there is scarcely a country in Europe which has not its 
Daily Weather Report, and similar reports are now published in India, 
Japan, and Mexico, as well as in many of our colonies. Of all the 
weather services the United States is the most complete, the whole of 
its vast territory being dotted with meteorological stations, the work 
of supervision and discussion being carried out by the Signal Service 
of the United States army. In addition to the issue of ordinary 
weather forecasts, storm warnings, and cold-wave warnings, all of 
which are of growing interest and value, an effort is made to system- 
atically trace all the weather changes which occur over the continent of 
North America, and also to track the paths of the storms which appear 
over the North Atlantic, numerous returns being obtained from cap- 
tains of ocean steamships and sailing-vessels for this especial work. A 
study is also made of the ocean ice, and its limits are, as nearly as 
possible, defined for each month. The Hydrographic Office of the 
United States navy works in concert with the Signal Office in all 
matters of special interest to the sailor, and much valuable information 
is circulated broadcast by the publication and free issue of the ‘ Pilot 
Chart of the North Atlantic.’ This chart gives the general steamship 
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routes to and from America, and the routes of sailing-vessels crossing 
the equator outward or homeward bound; also the general winds and 
currents for each month. Icebergs and derelict vessels are shown in 
position, and the limits of fog areas to the west of the fortieth meridian 
are also shown. The tracks of al] the gales met with on the ocean are 
given, and a study of these in connection with the varying conditions 
of the weather experienced on this side of the Atlantic may prove of 
considerable advantage in the extension of our weather forecasts and 
storm warnings. An effort is at present being made by the authorities in 
the United States to obtain as many facts as possible regarding the general 
ice movement during the present and past seasons, so that some decided 
steps may be taken with a view to the accurate predictions of the ice 
movement for each particular season, as indicated by late telegraphic 
or other reports of ice, winds, and currents from the coasts of New- 
foundland, Labrador, and even Greenland.” 

All this is true enough, and, with the late reorganization of the 
Signal Service we may hope for better results, by land, than for a time 
were obtained. 

The United States led all other nations in this work, “ partly because 
its people are very practical and progressive, and partly because the 
union of a vast extent of country over which the telegraph extends, 
under one central government, has given here a chance for simultaneous 
weather reports from a great region.” 

Originally organized by General Myer, as a corps, with its members 
accompanying the armies in the field, the simple “ wig-wag” made its 
way, and soon became common to all services. The signal to General 
Corse, at Allatoona, “ Hold the fort!” has become a by-word wherever 
the English language is spoken or sung; and on hundreds of occasions 
less commonly known, the signal-service men did yeomen service. 

Nominally, the Signal Service corps are still at the work of trans- 
mitting messages for the army. But, about twenty years ago, they 
began to make forecasts, “from information received,” but these fore- 
casts had never been provided for by law until the passage of an Act of 
Congress in the year 1890. 

The formal transfer of the service from the War Department to 
the Department of Agriculture will not take place until June of this 
year, and for the present the local observers of the weather, who number 
more than two hundred, will, “although they have no military duties 
or surroundings, remain sergeants of the United States army.” 

In addition to the predictions seen in every newspaper in the land, 
every day, there are more than a million of official charts published 
and circulated in the year, upon which the daily “ Probabilities” are 
plotted. 

A record is kept of the number of predictions verified. One officer, 
during the last year, was able to predict the weather eighty-six times 
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out of a hundred; while the one who was least successful predicted 
accurately eighty times in a hundred. 

The grumbling over the mistakes of “ Old Probs,” among the com- 
munity at large, is because the forecasts sent from Washington are for 
a whole State or a large section, and they often do not accurately cover 
the weather in special localities. 

Of course the “ personal equation” comes in very largely in this 
weather business, and training and experience must go a long way in 
correcting the judgment of fallible human nature. 


On December 16, 1890, Brevet Major-General Alfred Howe Terry 
passed away, meeting the last enemy as quietly and unostentatiously as 
he met foes on the battle-field, or friends in his tent. We had no 
reporter’s bulletins, or other usual “sympathy of print” when a man 
of importance is ill. Those who knew General Terry knew that he 
had been hopelessly ill for two or three years, but there was no parade 
of symptoms, or opinions of physicians, day by day. He went to his 
own home, and died among his own people, in dignified retirement. 
General Terry was a conspicuous example of a volunteer rising to 
high rank in the regular army on account of service in the War of the 
Rebellion. 

It is as an example to the State troops of to-day that we would point 
out General Terry’s course in life. Educated as a lawyer, but always 
interested in military matters even as a boy, he did not confine himself 
to reading about Aléxander or Napoleon, but early joined a military 
company. For seven years before the war he commanded a regiment 
of the Connecticut State troops. The war found him, already an 
educated man, ready to complete his military education, and the result 
was a high command in the regular army, attained without a shadow 
of envy or malice, by dint of being a brave and skillful soldier,— 
personally gallant,—yet giving every one about him ample opportunity 
to be gallant also. No swash-buckler, no fire-eater,—just a common- 
sense, courageous, honest gentleman. 

Colonel Terry won his brigadier-generalship in the Department of 
the South, especially for meritorious conduct on Cockspur Island 
against Fort Pulaski. He subsequently served at the sieges of Foris 
Wagner and Sumter, and was then transferred to the Army of the 
James, commanding a division at Drury’s Bluff, Burmuda Hundred, 
and the siege of Petersburg. 

But what made him known to the whole country was his assault 
and capture of Fort Fisher, with the same troops which had been 
withdrawn from before that place, only a few days before, because 
the major-general then in command of them considered the place 


impregnable. 
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His subsequent commands will be easily remembered, and it is a 
somewhat strange coincidence that we should have heard of his death, 
and of that of his cunning Indian adversary, Sitting Bull, on the same 
day. 

Fort Fisher, at the northern entrance of Cape Fear, was a fortifi- 
cation of sand, of extensive trace and massive proportion. The 
approach to it, by land, was over an open, sandy “ neck,” with not a 
thing to conceal advancing troops. The land side had a front of about 
five hundred yards, and had seventeen guns mounted high above the 
plain. The sea face was about fifteen hundred yards long, and had twenty 
heavy guns, eight of them rifled, and all of the best and heaviest kind 
then in use. The fleet which attacked it consisted of fifty-five vessels, 
of all classes, among them the “ Ironsides” and four monitors, and was 
the most powerful naval force ever assembled up to that time. 

Of course such a floating power could drive their opponents into 
their earthworks and bomb-proofs. On the second bombardment the 
works were assaulted in two columns, one from the navy, on the sea 
face, the other from the army on the land face. The navy assault was 
repulsed with heavy loss. After five hours’ hard fighting, some of it 
hand to hand, the great work was carried. 

Even after the fort was taken, Colonel Comstock, of the United 
States engineers, decided that, though the guns had been rendered 
unserviceable, from the bombardment, no material danger was done to 
the great mounds by the fire. Admiral Porter, in his report, said, “I 
was in Fort Malakoff a few days after it surrendered to the French 
and English. The combined armies of the two nations were many 
months capturing that stronghold, and it won’t compare, either in size 
or strength, with Fort Fisher.” 

Well does the writer remember that glorious, brisk January after- 
noon,—with the declining sun still a couple of hours high in the west, 
—when, the naval assault on the sea face of the fort having failed, and 
many a brave fellow had yielded his life without effect, out came 
from a fringe of shrub and low trees a line of battle of Terry’s troops, 
advancing like veterans, as they were, across the shot-swept, open plain, 
in perfect alignment. The tremendous roar of the navy guns had just 
ceased by signal, and the silence seemed almost oppressive by contrast, 
and these troops had no trumpet-calls, or drum-beat, to urge them for- 
ward. There was only the tread of the footfall at “double-quick,” 
and the low noise of cartridge-boxes and canteens and bayonet-scab- 
bards, which the step set going in unison. A round of grape,—a 
vacancy in the line,—then the loud, determined order “Close up! 
Close up! Guide right! Forward !” 

The line might waver a little, but it never bent. Then came the 
palisades, and the ascent of the huge mamelons; and then the fight 
with the brave defenders, outlined often against the bright western 
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sky, in a series of silhouettes. How long they fought! those gallant 
foes, now friends again. It was after ten o’clock at night when the 
tide of battle at last swept down the great enceinte of the fortification, 
and cheers and signal-lights informed us that the stronghold was 
taken, and that the last refuge and safeguard of the blockade-runners 
was destroyed. We then began to see the termination of the war, and 
the end of the weary winter cruising off dangerous Hatteras and Cape 
Fear. It was hard and bloody work,—but it was necessary,—and 
Terry got just praise and reward for his part in it. 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of ‘‘The United Service’ are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


THE appointment of Colonel Charles 
Heywood to the command of the ma- 
rine corps meets the hearty and most 
cordial approbation of the best element 
in the navy and marine corps. The ser- 
vices of Colonel Heywood entitled him 
to this promotion, and the character of 
the man gives assurance that, under his 
administration, the affuirs of the corps 
will be conducted in a soldierly, straight- 
forward, and able manner. Now that 


the appointment has been made, it is 
not a violation of propriety to say that 
one of the strongest letters that Secre- 
tary Tracy received in behalf of Colonel 
Heywood came from Major-General 


Schofield. General Schofield, while dis- 
claiming any intention of interfering in 
a matter in which the army was not 
directly concerned, or in any way reflect- 
ing upon other aspirants, said that, un- 
derstanding Colonel Heywood’s name 
was mentioned in connection with the 
command of the marine corps, he could 
not resist placing upon file his high 
appreciation of Colonel] Hey wood’s char- 
acter as an officer, and bearing testimony 
to the fact that, on the several occasions 
in which that officer had, while in com- 
mand of troops, co-operated with the 
army, he had won golden opinions from 
all officers of the army associated with 
him. 


Terry. 
(From the New Haven News.) 


Tue lingering notes of taps have died 
away, 
The lights of life are dimmed, night’s 
peace is bern, 
All that is mortal in the grave we lay 
To wait the coming of eternal morn. 


Peace to the ashes of the soldier dead, 
Peuce to the heart that bravely fought 
life’s fight, 
And through all contest to God’s haven 
led 
The soul that battled for the right. 


Good-night,—good-night. Life’s strife is 
done at last; 
May sweetest peace and rest abide 
with thee; 
Then, when there sounds the angel’s 
trumpet blast, 
Wake thou thy soul to hear God’s 
reveille. 


THE outcome of the race for the epau- 
lets of the colonel-commandant of the 
United States marine corps, open to com- 
petition by the retirement of Colonel 
McCawley, having fallen to Colonel 
Charles Heywood as an easy winner, is 
the theme of praise and satisfaction in the 
circles of peace and war. The interest of 
society in the event points to the “ big 
house’’ on the north line of the barrack 
parade. The architecturally-antiquated 
old pile of brick and gables has been the 
scene of the most delightful gayeties in 
the highest circles of Washington in 
time whereof the memory of living man 
or woman in fashionable life runneth 
not to the contrary. 

The marine corps was organized by 
Congressional enactment before the Dec- 
laration of Independence was signed and 
before the army and navy hada statutory 
existence. It fought the first battle on 
land against the British in the Bahama 
Isles, and ever since has been conspicuous 
whenever called to duty in the front of 
deadly conflict in any part of the globe 
from Mexico to Corea. In the struggles 
of the late war it was prominent, and no 
officer had a finer record than the sol- 
dierly-shaped and paced man who has 
been placed in the position of chief 
command. 

Mrs. Heywood, who was Miss Carrie 
Bacon, of Washington, as a young lady 
was well known in the society of the 
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capital, and since her marriage, in 1866, 
to Captain Heywood has resided at the 
marine head-quarters of the navy-yards 
at which her husband has been on duty, 
including several assignments to the 
marine barracks at Washington. Mrs. 
Heywood’s futher, Samuel Bacon, was 
president of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company, of Washington. 
One of her sisters, Alice, is the wife of 
Colonel J. P. Martin, assistant adjutant- 
general of the Department of Texas. 
Another sister is the wife of Captain F. C. 
Ainsworth, U.S.A., chief of the pension 
branch of the surgeon-general’s office. 
She is also a niece of Colonel John P. 
Wilkins, U.S.A., retired. 

Colonel Heywood was in command of 
the marine guard of the “‘ Cumberland”’ 
when she was sunk by the “‘ Merrimac,”’ 
and lost twenty out of thirty-five of his 
men. 

Mrs. Heywood has always been a great 
favorite on account of her delightful 
manners and all the gifts of grace, con- 
versation, and accomplishments which 
lead to admiration of feminine character- 
istics and to womanly friendships. The 
President, in elevating a gallant soldier 
to the supreme place of merited reward 
in the walks of his profession, also placed 
in the responsible post of social rank and 
duty a lady who will worthily and with 
equal grace and satisfaction fill the 
sphere which was adorned for many sea- 
sons by Mrs. Zelin, and during the past 
fifteen years by Mrs. McCawley.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 


The Height, Weight, and Age of the 
United States Soldier. 

THE inspection of the garrisoned posts 
by General Breckenridge’s subordinates 
has resulted in the collection of some in- 
teresting statistics. These show that in 
height the enlisted men of the army 
vary from a minimum of four feet nine 
inches to a maximum of six feet four and 
one-half inches, the soldier of this latter 
stature, for whom old King Frederic 
would have given a bonus, serving in 
the department of Arizona. In weight 
there isa range from the minimum of 
ninety-seven pounds to the maximum of 
two hundred and eighty, with an aver- 
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age through the army of one hundred 
and fifty-three and one-half, and the fair 
average height of five feet seven inches. 
The youngest soldier enlisted is sixteen 
years of age, and the oldest sixty-six, 
while the average is about thirty years. 

There are some interesting figures, too, 
about the horses. Those of the cavalry 
average about ten and one-half years, 
stand fifteen and one-third hands high, 
with a girth of six feet, and weigh about 
one thousand and ten pounds. The 
artillery horses average about half a year 
older and one hundred and fifty pounds 
heavier, with corresponding increases 
in height and girth. 


* Stolen.”’ 


Mr. Derecrive, I’ve come to see 

If you can catch a thief for me? 
Catch me a thief with big blue eyes 
(Blue, as if borrowed from the skies) 
And golden hair,—a wealth of that 
Wandering out from under a hat; 
Figure, slender and rather tall. 

Her hands and feet are very small ; 
Her skin, like pinks and lilies mixed 
(I’m sure, indeed, it wasn’t ‘‘ fixed’’). 
Her lips like cherries, —twins, you know ; 
Nose, tip-tilted a little,—so! 

Her dress and jacket very neat, 

And everything about her sweet. 


“What did she steal from me?” you 
ask ? 

(Ah? I nearly forgot my task). 

Why—er—she came one summer day 

And coolly took my heart away! 

I don’t care for the heart, you know; 

I want the thief,—’twould please me so! 

And if you put me on the track, 

I'll find a way to pay you back. 


You say you cannot help at all! 

Well, then, my hopes must have a fall. 
Why is this business ‘‘ much too fine, 
And not exactly in your line?” 


I thought detectives’ eyes so bright 

They’d bring most anything to light; 

But you advise a Cupid’s dart, 

And go to war to find my heart; 

’Tis not my heart I want, old craze,— 

I want the thief,—to change her ways! 
NELLIE TARLTON PowELL. 
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A Story of Waterloo. 


A FRENCH GENERAL STOLEN BY A DAR- 
ING YOUNG ENGLISH OFFICER. 


(From an English Exchange.) 


THE only prisoner made by the English 
reserve at Waterloo was a French gen- 


eral, whose capture was due to thé cool | 


head and stout heart of a young brigade- 
major, anxious for an adventure. Dur- 
ing the battle several regiments of cavalry 
and infantry were kept in reserve, under 
a heavy fire from the French guns. 
Great was the havoc, and neither men 
nor horses relished the passive attitude 
to which they were condemned. While 
a group of young officers, in front of the 
left wing of the reserve, were discussing 
the situation, their attention was at- 
tracted to a French general and his staff, 
all on horseback, who were looking 
through their glasses at the Englishmen. 
One of the group was Captain Halkett, 
a young brigade-major, mounted on a 
thoroughbred. Suddenly he exclaimed, 
‘¢T’ll lay any one five pounds that I will 
bring that French general over here, 
dead or alive. Who'll take my bet?” 

‘¢Fyone! done! donel”’ shouted several 
officers. 

The captain examined the saddle-girths 
and his pistols. Then shouting ‘‘ Good- 
by !’”’ and putting spurs to his horse, he 
dashed at a furious pace across the plain 
between the British and French lines. 
His comrades followed him with their 
glasses, not speaking a word. The 
Frenchmen opposite seemed puzzled. 
Believing that the Englishman’s horse 
had bolted, and that the rider had lost 
control of him, they opened their ranks 
to let the runaway through. Halkett 
steered his steed so as to graze the 
mounted general on the right side. At 
that instant he put his arm around the 
Frenchman’s waist, lifted him bodily 
out of the saddle, and, throwing him over 
his own horse’s neck, turned sharp and 
made for the English lines. "When the 
general’s staff realized the meaning of 
the bold rider they dashed after him; 
but he had a good start, and not a 
Frenchman dared to fire for fear of hit- 
ting the general. 

Half a squad of English dragoons, 
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seeing Halkett chased by a dozen French 
officers, charged them. They opened 
their ranks to let Halkett through, closed 
them up again the moment he was in the 

rear, and then forced the Frenchmen to — 
turn swiftly and seek shelter under their 
own guns. Amid the maddest cheering 
Halkett stopped in front of the British 
lines, with the general half dead, but 
securely clasped in his strong arms. He 


| jumped from his horse, apologized to his 


prisoner for the unceremonious way in 
which he had been handled, and, in 
reply to the congratulations of his com- 
rades, said, simply, ‘“‘ Praise my horse, 
not me.’’ 

The captured general was treated with 
the utmost courtesy and consideration. 


From the J. B. Lippincott Company 
comes two new, very interesting, and 
well-written novels. ‘‘The Plunger,’ 
by Hawley Smart, is in that well-known 
writer’s happiest vein, and the book will 
be thoroughly enjoyed by all lovers of 
theturf. ‘The Other Man’s Wife’’ is by 
the lady who writes under the nom de 
plume of John Strange Winter, and the 
fair authoress has given us here a story 
of military life which in romantic interest 
surpasses all of her previous efforts. 
These books are sold for fifty cents each, 
and are published in a very attractive 
manner. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company 
will bring out next week a new number 
of their American Novel Series, entitled, 
“The Romance of a Spanish Nun,” by 
Alice Montgomery Baldy. The story is 
said to be well told, and to possess many 
features that will gain the favor of that 
class who seek in novel-reading a pleas- 
ing diversion rather than a discussion 
of knotty social, political, and religious 
problems. 

The succeeding number of this series, 
“An Exceptional Case,’’ will appear in 
the course of a few weeks. It is from 
the pen of Mrs. Itti Kinney-Réno, 
whose ‘‘ Miss Breckenridge” gave novel- 
readers quite a pleasurable surprise a 
year or so ago. It is said that the new 
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story possesses equally popular character- 
istics with its predecessor, and will win 
new laurels for the author. 

Two volumes of verse are also an- 
nounced for early issue from the press of 
J. B. Lippincott Company. They are 
entitled, respectively, ‘‘ Bohemia, and 
Other Poems,’’ by Isabella T. Aiken, 
and ‘‘ Dramatic Sketches and Poems,’’ 
by L. J. Block, already known to the 
public through previous poetical works. 
It is said that both books contain excel- 
lent examples of versification, and give 
evidence of true poetic genius and inde- 
pendence of thought. 


The Garnering Time. 
(From the English Illustrated Magazine. ) 


Farr is the world, now autumn’s wear- 
ing, 
And the sluggard sun lies long abed ; 
Sweet are the days, now winter’s near- 
ing, 
And all winds feign that the wind is 
dead. 


Dumb is the hedge where the crabs hang 
yellow, 
Bright as the blossoms of the spring ; 
Dumb is the close where the pears grow 
mellow, 
And none but the dauntless redbreasts 
sing. 


Fair was the spring, but amidst his 
greening 

Gray were the days of the hidden sun; 

Fair was the summer, but overweening, 

So soon his o’er-sweet days were done. 


Come then, love, for peace is upon us, 
Far off is failing, and far is fear, 
Here where the rest in the end hath won 
us, 
In the garnering tide of the happy 
year. 


Come from the gray old house by the 
water, 
Where, far from the lips of the 
hungry sea, 
Green groweth the grass o’er the field of 
the slaughter, 
And all is a tale for thee and me. 
WILLiamM Morris. 
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The Historic Field of Gettysburg. 
(From the North American Review.) 


Tue citizens of Gettysburg were right 
to appreciate the remarkable character 
of the visit which took place on the 15th 
of October, for I believe that there is not 
one of the innumerable battle-fields of 
old Europe which has been revisited by 
such a number of the leaders of the victo- 
rious army, assembled on the same day to 
go together on the historical ground and 
combine their remembrances of a quarter 
of a century past, to enrich, if I can say 
so, their common fund of information. 
I understand that each of them has 
promised to give his personal impres- 
sions of that visit. Nothing could be 
more interesting for the student of history 
and the military critic. In company 
with such high authorities, I cannot pre- 
sume to add to their statements anything 
which would be of interest for the one 
or the other. Moreover, if the impres- 
sions of a European officer may be of 
some value to the readers of this, I shall 
yield the pen to my friend and com- 
panion, Colonel de Parseval, who has 
already recorded these impressions in a 
French military paper, where they have 
been duly appreciated. However, this I 
can say, that, having minutely described 
the field of battle, and mastered, I be- 
lieve, all the operations which were 
conducted upon it, without having seen 
the ground, I was very anxious to know 
whether the personal inspection of this 
ground would correspond or not with the 
ideas I had formed by the study of the 
maps. That my expectation was fully 
realized speaks volumes in favor of the 
accuracy of those maps. I confess that 
only by a very natural process of the 
mind I had imagined that every in- 
equality of the ground, except perhaps 
the bold profiles of the Round Tops and 
Culp’s Hill, was more marked than I 
found it to be in reality. It was only 
when we were crammed on the platform 
of the belfry of the theological semi- 
nary that I clearly understood the 
strength and importance of the ridge to 
which this building gives its name. 
From there also it was easy to recognize 
the natural weakness of the position in 
which the Eleventh Corps had to support 
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the brunt of Ewell’s attacks. That the 
whole line occupied on the afternoon of 
the 1st of July by the two Federal corps 
d’armées was bound to crumble to pieces 
as soon as it should be strongly assailed 
from the north and northeast was so 
evident that any discussion upon the 
connection between these two corps 
seemed to be quite out of order: a happy 
result, for the narrow platform was no 
place to debate upon such a burning 


question. 
Tux Count or Paris. 


Color-Blind. 

Her eyes they were large, and her eyes 

they were blue, 
“And so was her skirt, and her trim 

jacket too; 

While he at her feet, stretched in negli- 
gent way, 

Had eyes, ‘‘ Tam’’ and blazer, and sash 
all of gray. 


And idly they frittered the hours away, 

’Neath sky tinged with colors of blue and 
gray, 

And talked of such fancies as lovers 
do,— 

As I’ve done myself, and no doubt have 
you. 


They gave not a thought to the Gray 
nor the Blue,— 

The tints worn in strife by the gallant 
and true; 

The theme was of peace, not of war, for 
that day, 

’Twixt Yankee true blue and the Johnny 
Reb gray. 


Yet still they bore arms ’neath the colors 
they wore, 

Engaged in a contest oft fought well 
before ; 

And in the surrender were prisoners but 
two,— 

The Blue to the gray and the Gray to 


the blue. 
Epwarp L. Kryregs. 


Captain C. A. Curtis, U.S.A., has 
written some very successful stories for 


boys. “A new serial story of adventure 
by him, entitled “‘ At Los Valles Gran- 
des,’’ a tale of the plains, begins in the 
current issue of ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion.”’ 
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‘‘ SPEAKING of horses, there are horses 
and ‘hosses,’ but the greatest horse I 
ever knew,’’ says Congressman Allen, of 
Minnesota, tothe Globe of St. Paul, 
“was the black stallion ridden by Ser- 
geant Muchler of the Third Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, in Sheridan’s valley cam- 
paign. I never could find out how this 
horse got into the army. He was a 
magnificent specimen of horseflesh, and 
pretty nearly thoroughbred. One day, 
along in the late fall of 1864, the enemy 
was met near Front Royal, Va., and 
then there were charging, and counter- 
charging. The black stallion, with a 
courage that was magnificent, would 
carry his rider far into the enemy’s lines, 
and while his rider was slashing away 
with his sabre right and left the stallion 
would lash out with his heels at every 
opportunity at the steed ridden by his 
opponent, and rear and strike and bite 
as savagely at him as if he were pos- 
sessed of the very devil. Muchler was 
teaching him tricks all the time, and 
finally, after considerable practice, he 
got him so he would pursue another 
cavalryman, and, catching him by his 
blouse at the back of the neck, pull him 
from his horse. Along in the winter of 
1864, Sheridan sent Custer after Rosser, 
near Strasburg, and there was in a short 
time the prettiest horse-race up the 
valley youeversuw. Custer’s men soon 
caught up with Rosser, and then they 
had it bammer and tongs. The black 
stallion, as usual, outran everything in 
the chase, and, singling out a victim, 
went for him with savage fury,—then, 
swinging the reb clear out of the saddle, 
carried him in his teeth several feet and 
held him until his rider got hold of his 
prisoner by the scruff of the neck and 
sent him to the rear. On another occa- 
sion he got so interested and excited in a 
fight up the valley that he carried his 
rider into the enemy’s lines, where both 
were captured. A few days later, in a 
fight near Mount Jackson, much to our 
amazement, the black stallion was seen 
running away with a rebel captain on 
his back, and before his rider could con- 
trol him he was safely within our lines 
with his rider, and thus made an even 
exchange for his dereliction a few days 
previous.’’ 
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SOME NOTES ON THE ADULTERATION OF Foon, 


N an interesting paper on 
the adulteration of food, 
read before the AMER- 
ICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION a few years 
ago, it was stated that 
the only way in which 

this great and growing evil could be effect- 
ually checked was by communicating to 
the people in every possible way “the 
most ample and exact information as to 
the manner in which foods are adulterated, 
the kinds of food usually tampered with, 
and the evil effects arising therefrom.” 
The aim of those who use adulterations is 
to artfully conceal their dishonest work, 
and it requires in most instances the best 
expert skill to detect the foreign or dele- 
terious substances. It is useless to pass 
laws on the subject unless the people are 
fully roused to the importance of having 
the laws executed. . 

Adulterations may be roughly divided 
into two classes: 

1. Those which are simply fraudulent, 
but not necessarily injurious to health— 
the use of some cheap but wholesome in- 
gredient with the pure article for the pur- 
pose of underselling and increasing profits, 
as for instance the admixture of water with 
milk, of peas and carrots with coffee, meal 
with mustard, and wheat flour with pepper. 

2. Those which are injurious to health— 
the use of drugs or chemicals for the pur- 
pose of changing the appearance or char- 
acter of the pure article, as for instance, 
the admixture of potash, ammonia, and 


acids with cocoa to give apparent smooth- 
ness and strength to imperfect and in- 
ferior preparations; the use of alum and 
other deleterious substances to raise and 
whiten bread. 

In his “‘ Familiar Letters on Chemistry,” 
Baron Liebig states that the bakers of 
Belgium discovered some years ago how to 
produce from damaged flour a bread which 
appeared to be made from the finest and 
best wheat flour; and they did it by adding 
to the dough sulphate of copper, a poison. 

It is a curious fact that in the country 
from which chemically treated cocoa is 
now being exported, namely Holland, the 
adulteration of coffee with chicory was 
first practised. The adulteration took so 
well in England that subsequently a pat- 
ent was taken out for a machine which 
moulded chicory in the shape of the coffee- 
berry. But that was a comparatively harm- 
less adulteration. 

The late Dr. Edmund Parkes, professor 
of military hygiene, and one of the highest 
English authorities on the subject of the 
adulteration of food, stated that he found 
the cocoa sold in England very commonly 
mixed with cereal grain, starches, arrow- 
root, sago, or potato starch, and that even 
brick-dust and peroxide of iron were some- 
times used. 

In Dr. Hassall’s well-known work on 
‘‘Food and its Adulteration,”’ it is stated 
that out of sixty-eight samples of cocoa 
examined thirty-nine contained earthy 
coloring matter, such as reddle, Venetian 
red, and umber. 
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A writer in the “ Hospital Gazette”. of 
London (August 23, 1890) says: ‘‘We do 
not regard all adulterations as equally 
heinous. When, however, potent chem- 
icals are systematically added, what words 
can sufficiently convey our indignation! 
. . » Cocoa of the most excellent quality 
and of absolute purity is now to be ob- 
tained at very reasonable prices; and no 
purchaser need be at any loss to get an 
article to which the severest tests can be 
applied, and which will come out triumph- 
antly from the ordeal. We were, never- 
theless, positively startled, not long since, 
to receive a pamphlet, bearing on its front 
page the names of some distinguished 
chemists, and addressed to the medical 
profession, vaunting some foreign manu- 
factured cocoas which were distinctly 
stated to contain a considerable addition 
of alkaline salts. Surely even lay readers 
do not need to be reminded that soda and 
potash cannot be taken with impunity day 
after day.”” And an English physician, in 
a communication to the October (1890) 
number of “‘ Hygiene,” states that of late 
years the country (England) has been 
** flooded with foreign cocoas contaminated 
with an admixture of alkali.’’ The object 
of the contamination, he says, is this: 
‘Cocoa does not give an infusion or de- 
coction, but mixed with water is practically 
a soup; it is suspended, not dissolved. 
Now, the addition of an alkali gives rise 
to a soap, in plain English, much as when 
common soap, a compound of oil and 
alkalies, is mixed with water; but this 
alkalized cocoa has an appearance of 
strength which it does not possess, and 
the consumer hastily assumes that he is 
getting far more for his money and being 
supplied with a much better article... . 
The recent great improvements in the 
preparation of cocoa, by removing the 
superabundant oil, have so much increased 
the digestibility of this nutritious beverage 
that the last excuse for the addition of alka- 
lies and starch is gone, and the presence 
of the former, besides being deleterious, 
cannot answer any purpose except giving 
an appearance of fictitious strength to the 
resulting infusion, or soup.” 


In an article on “‘ Cocoa and Chocolate,” 
in the October number of the same maga- 
zine, Dr. Crespi says: “The attempt to 
prepare cocoa in a soluble form has 
tempted some foreign firms to add alkaline 
salts freely. These salts cannot be recom- 
mended to healthy subjects as regular 
articles of food.” 

The Birmingham (England) ‘“ Medical 
Review” for October, 1890, contains an 
article on “ Food and its Adulterations,” in 
which it is stated that ‘quite apart from 
any question as to the injury resulting to 
the human system from taking these salts 
it would be only right that the medical 
profession should resolutely discountenance 
the use of any and all secret preparations 
confessedly adulterations, and adultera- 
tions, too, of a sort not justified by any of 
the exigencies of the circumstances. ... 
Cocoa is only to be recommended as a 
beverage when it is as pure as possible.” 

Quite recently a valuable little work on 
chocolate and cocoa was published in Ger- 
many. It describes, with characteristic 
German thoroughness, the cacao-tree, the 
properties of its fruit, and the various mod- 
ern methods of preparing the food product 
for the market. In treating of “the manu- 
facture of cocoas deprived of a portion of 
their oil and rendered more soluble,’’ the 
writer says: “‘This branch of the manu- 
facture has recently undergone a great 
development. Hygiene appears to demand 
a product which, with a diminution in the 
amount of oil, should be further distin- 
guished from ordinary chocolate by its 
readily dissolving in water, milk, etc., 
thereby being much more easily appro- 
priated by the human system. The re- 
moval of a portion of the oil ought to 
make it more readily assimilated by the 
digestive system, Starch, cellulose, and 
the albuminoids are of difficult solubility, 
and must be converted into such a form as 
to be readily soluble in water. This would 
render them easy of absorption, and in- 
crease their efficiency. In practice this 
end has been sought in several ways.” . . 
The alkaline or chemical process ‘‘ depends 
on the fact that the roasted cocoa is treated 
with carbonate of soda, magnesia, potash, 
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or bi-carbonate of soda. * * * The cocoa of 
those manufacturers who employ the alka- 
line method is sometimes subjected to a 
perfectly barbarous treatment in order to 
secure solution by means of the alkali. 
For instance, the roasted cocoa-beans are 
boiled with an aqueous alkaline solution ; 
the product is then dried, deprived of its 
oil, and afterwards ground. Or the crushed 
cocoa is roasted, deprived of its oil, pow- 
dered, and boiled with water containing an 
alkali. Both methods of treatment are in 
the highest degree destructive to those 
bodies which are essential constituents of 
cocoa. It is especially the cacao-red which 
is attacked, and with it disappears also the 
aroma.” 

It should be added that in the manufac- 
ture of large quantities by the alkaline or 
chemical method it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to so regulate the heat in drying 
the cocoa after the chemicals are added 
(the material being then ina very sensitive 
state) as to prevent the oil from being 
scorched; and it is well known that burnt 
oil or fat is wholly indigestible. 

The deleterious effects of the chemicals 
used in such processes have been referred 
to in general terms; something more defi- 
nite and precise on that point will be of 
interest. 

In reply to the inquiry, What is the effect 
on the system, especially on the gastric 
mucous membrane, of small quantities of 
dilute alkaline liquids taken frequently 
and regularly (for example, for breakfast), 
one of the leading physicians in Boston 
says: ‘‘I would say that while some per- 
sons and certain conditions of the system 
might bear without injury dilute alkaline 
liquids taken at not frequent intervals, yet 
the great majority of persons and those 
with a sensitive stomach could not bear 
the daily use of such liquids without serious 


injury. It would produce gastritis, or in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, of varying degree, according 
to the frequency and amount taken and 
the susceptibility of the person. This 
would be accompanied with many of the 
symptoms of dyspepsia, and if carried to 
any considerable extent, with troublesome 
eruption of the skin, and not infrequently 
with serious disturbance of the functions 
of the kidneys. I certainly think its long 
continuance would be dangerous.” 

Dr. Sidney Ringer, Professor of Medi- 
cine at University College, London, and 
Physician to the College Hospital, perhaps 
the greatest English authority on the ac- 
tion of drugs, states in his ‘‘ Handbook of 
Therapeutics” that ‘‘the sustained admin- 
istration of alkalies and their carbonates 
renders the blood, it is said, poorer in 
solids and in red corpuscles, and impairs the 
nutrition of the body.” Of ammonia, car- 
bonate of ammonia, and spirits of ammo- 
nia, he says: ‘“ These preparations have 
many properties in common with the alka- 
line, potash, and soda group. They possess 
a strong alkaline reaction, are freely soluble 
in water, have a high diffusion-power, and 
dissolve the animal textures. ... If ad- 
ministered too long, they excite catarrh of 
the stomach and intestines.” 

All of WALTER BAKER & Co.’s Cocoa 
Preparations are guaranteed absolutely free 
Jrom all chemicals. These preparations 
have stood the test of public approval for 
more than one hundred years, and are the 
acknowledged standard of purity and ex- 
cellence. The house of WALTER BAKER 
& Co. has always taken a decided stand 
against any and all chemically-treated 
cocoas, and they believe that the large and 
increasing demand for their goods has 
proved that the consumer appreciates this 
decision. 





(Established 1780.| 


‘LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE”: W. BAKER & CO.°S Registered Trade-Mark. 


No Chemicals are used in any of Walter Baker & Co.'s Chocolate 
and Cocoa Preparations. 
These preparations have stood the test of public approval for 
. more than one hundred years, and are the acknowledged standard 
of purity and excellence. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New York Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1891. 


To THE Frrst Cxass (original).— 
Henry C, Bankhead, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A. (retired); James Cating, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.V.; George J. Collins, Ist I.t. 
U.8.V.; Davis Cossitt, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Orson Coville, Capt. U.S.V.; William 
W. Dungan, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; John 
W. Gardner, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N. 
(retired); George M. Harmon, Capt. 
U.S.N.; Charles E. Hart, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Frederic J. Hart, 2d Lt.U.S.V.; 
Edward P. Hollister, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; 
Joseph F. Land, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; 
Jabez M. Lyle, Capt. U.S.V.; Edward 
P. Meeker, Capt. U.S.M.C.; John 
Miller, Act. 2d Asst. Eng. U.S N.; 
Henry L. Pierson, Jr., Capt. U.S.V.; 
Theodore L. Poole, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; 
Sedgwick Pratt, Ist Lt. U.S.A.; Riley 
B. Stearns, Capt. U.S.V.; Hiram R. 
Steele, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V.; Ira W. 
Steward, Ist Lt. U.S.V.; George W. 
Thompson, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Nathaniel 
H. Van Arsdale, Ist Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE First Cass (by inheritance). 
—Mr. Edward S. Fowler, Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Cook, Mr. Benjamin La 
Bree, Mr. Jacob Rutgers Le Roy, Mr. 
Howard Thornton. 

To THE SECOND CLAss.—Mr. William 
E. Pettit, Mr. Ralph E. Prime, Jr., 
Mr. Joseph D. Racey. 

ReEsToRED TO Ro.L.i.—Eugene S. 
Eunson, Maj. U.S.V. 


Massachusetts Commandery. 


Stated meeting held January 7, 1891. 

To THE First Ciass.—Samuel H. 
Bugbee, Lt. U.S.V.; D. B. N. Fish, 
Maj. U.S.V.; Patrick T. Hanley, Col. 
U.S.V.; Charles H. Hovey, Col. 
U.S.V.; Samuel H. Loring, Lt. 
U.8S.V.; George F. Winslow, Surg. 
U.S.N. 


California Commandery. 


Stated meeting held December 138, 
1890. 


To THe First Crass.—William & 
Sampson, Capt. U.S.N.; George J. 
Burnap, Chief Eng. U.S.N.; John D. 
Ford, Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N. 


Illinois Commandery. 

Stated meeting held January 8, 1891. 

To THE First CLass.—John H. Col- 
lier, Ist Lt. U°S.V.; Daniel Dustin, 
Col. and Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; John 
W. Gift, Capt. U.S. V.; William Goldie, 
Capt. and Bvt. Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Robert 
B. Hanna, Capt. U.S.V.; Nels Nelson, 
Ist Lt. U.S.V.; John J. R. Patrick, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Michael Piggott, Capt. 
U.S.V.; George R. Shaw, Capt. U.S.V.; 
Arthur A. Smith, Col. and Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. U.8.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held February 4, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Simeon How- 
ard Merrill, Capt. U.S.V.; William St. 
George Elliott, Maj. U.S.V.; Wilbur 
Fisk Sanders, Lt. U.S.V.; Charles 
Theodore Yoder, Maj. U.S.V. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 8, 1891. 
To tHE First Ctrass.—Christian 

Rath, Bvt. Col. U.S.V. 
To tuk Sxconp Criass.—Mr. Benja- 
min F. Wade, Mr. Charles W. Bristol. 


Minnesota Commandery. 
Stated meeting held January 13, 1891. 
To THE First Ciass.— William Ger- 

lach, Capt. U.S.A.; William A. Pow- 
ers, Lt. U.S.V.; Thomas B. Hizar, 
Capt. U.8.V. 


TRANSFERS. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 

Jacob E, Noél, Lt.-Comdr. U.S.N., 
to Washington Commandery; A. Z. 
Hough, Col. U.S.A., John McGowan, 
Comdr. U.S.N., und John C. Kafer, 
Passed Asst. Eng. U.S.N., to New York 
Commandery ; W. Goldsborough, Pay- 
master U.S.N., to California Command- 
ery; and Mr. Allan H. Denniston to 
Missouri Commandery. 
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New York Commandery. 
Edwin Stewart, Pay - Inspector 
U.S.N., and J. P. Sanger, Maj. U.S.A., 
to District of Columbia Commandery ; 
John McClellan, Lt. U.S.A., to Cali- 
fornia Commandery. 


Oregon Commandery. 

The following-named Companions 
were transferred from this Commandery 
to become charter members of the Com- 
mandery of the State of Washington: 

John W. Sprague, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. ; 
Henry C. Bostwick, Mgj.; William B. 
Blackwell, Ist Lt.; Parish B. Johnson, 
Capt. ; George W. Thompson, 2d Lt. ; 
Henry L. Achilles, Capt.; O. B. Hay- 
den, Capt.; R. G. O’Brien, 2d Lt.; 
John T. Newland, Capt.; James T. 
Berry, Ist Lt.; James R. Hayden, 
Capt.; John Beverly, Lt.-Col.; John 
D. Geoghegan, Ist Lt. 


Missouri Commandery. 
George Puterbaugh, Capt, U.S.V., to 
California Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 

W. A. Rucker, Col. U.S.A., to Mis- 
souri Commandery ; W. H. H. Crowell, 
Capt., to Ohio Commandery; A. M. 
Wetherill, Capt. U.S.A., to New York 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 
Pennsylvania Commandery. 
Cornelius C. Widdis, Col. U.S.V., 
December 22, 1890. 


New York Commandery. 

A. H. Terry, Maj.-Gen. U.S.A., De- 
cember 16, 1890; and Isaac Van D. 
Reeve, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.A., De- 
cember 81, 1890. 


California Commandery. 
W. W. Rogers, Capt. U.S.A., De- 
cember 14, 1890; James W. Staples, 
Capt. U.S.V., December 23, 1890. 


Ohio Commandery. 

A. H. Young, Capt. U.S.A., December 
10, 1890; James T. McGinniss, Bvt. 
Maj. U.S.A., Junuary 3, 1891. 

Kansas Commandery. 

J. B. Rowley, Lt. U.S.V., December 
80, 1890; Edward W. Casey, Lt. U.S.A., 
January 7, 1891. 
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Recent Investigations 


oF 


BAKING POWDERS. 


(U. 8S. Government Report, Bulletin No. 13, page 564.) 


‘Two important studies of the compo- 
sition and character of baking powders 
have been made recently, one under the 
direction of the Ohio Dairy and Food 
Commission, and the other by the Dairy 
Commissioner of the State of New Jer- 
sey.” “I regret,’’ the chief chemist adds, 
in a foot-note, ‘“‘that it [the Canadian 
Government Report] appeared too late 
to allow of the incorporation into the 
present publication of any of the results 
and conclusions contained in it.’’ “‘ Work 
done in this way, which has the authority 
and weight of official sanction, is most 
valuable, and I have drawn largely upon 
the reports above mentioned.” 

Then follow liberal extracts from the 
official reports of Ohio and New Jersey, 
and the investigations of the govern- 
ment chemist, the whole presenting an 
unbiased and instructive résumé of the 
present knowledge of baking powders. 
As a baking powder company is boldly 
advertising that this official report shows 
its powder “highest in quality and the 
leading baking powder of the world,’’ it 
is simple justice to give the exact facts. 
The following percentages of carbonic 
acid gas or leavening power are taken 
from these official reports, in the order 
of publication. 


Carbonic Acid Gas or 
Leavening Power. 


Next Highest. 
11.80.* 
13.31.* 
11,35,* 
12.74,.* 


Cleveland’s. 
Ohio Food Commission 
New Jersey Dairy Com’r... 13.54 
Canadian Gov’t Report 12.57 
U. 8. Government Report.. 12.58 


Average : Cleveland’s 12.87; Next Highest, 12.30. 


These official investigations thus prove 
conclusively that ‘‘ Cleveland’s Superior’’ 
is the highest in leavening power of all 
the pure cream of tartar baking powders. 

* Contains Ammonia. All ammonia and 


alum powders, no matter how high their strength, 
are to be avoided as dangerous. 





COLONEL WILLIAM C. CHURCH 


(EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL). . 


A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of the popu- 
lar editor of the United States Army and 
Navy Journal would be incomplete with- 
out a history of the newspaper he founded, 
and of which he has been the editor and 
proprietor over a quarter of a century. 
This is one of those rare instances in 
which the journalist has been so long and 
so closely identified with his journal that 
the life of the one is the life of the other. 
Besides this, the Army and Navy Journal 
is a recognized authority on all military 
and naval matters, and it is generally 
acknowledged that, ever since it was es- 
tablished, it has had much to do with the 
formation of whatever public opinion 
has influenced the policy in accordance 
with which the Federal government has 
endeavored to manage and improve the 
national defenses. 

It is because of all this that, in pre- 
senting to our readers a portrait of Colonel 
Church, with a brief sketch of his career, 
we feel called upon to preface the latter 
with a narrative of the events that led 
up to the establishment of the journal 
that has given its editor and proprietor 
a national reputation. The statements 
made in this narration have been derived 
from and can be authenticated by refer- 
ence to the records of the societies alluded 
to in the text. 

In February, 1868, there was estab- 
lished in New York City an organization 





having for its declared object ‘‘ the dis- 
tribution of journals and documents of 
unquestionable loyalty throughout the 
United States, and particularly in the 
armies now engaged in the suppression 
of the rebellion, thus to diffuse knowl- 
edge and stimulate a broad, national pa- 
triotism.’’ Among those active in this 
society were Professor Francis Lieber, 
Levi P. Morton, now Vice-President of 
the United States, Charles Astor Bristed, 
Le Grand B. Cannon, George Gibbs, 
brother of the late General Alfred Gibbs, 
U.S.A., William T. Blodgett, George P. 
Putnam, James Lenox, James A. Roos- 
velt, William C. Bryant, A. T. Stewart, 
William H. Webb, Robert Lenox Ken- 
nedy, George Opdyke, Henry E. Pierre- 
pont, John Jay, and the Hon. Charles 
King, LL.D., who was the first president 
of the society, and many others well 
known in business and professional cir- 
cles. In concert with this body there 
was established the New England Pub- 
lishing Society, with such men in control 
as James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, and 
Charles Elliott Norton. In Brooklyn 
there was still a third society, having the 
same objects and like membership. These 
three, with the ‘‘ Board of Publication’’ 
of the Union League Club of Philadel- 
phia, through mutual interchanges, con- 
stituted what was practically one organ- 
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ization, having a strong membership, 
widely extended ramifications, and a 
powerful influence upon public senti- 
ment. In the published minutes of the 
first annual meeting of the New York 
society appears the following: 

‘In April a plan was submitted to the 
society to aid in the establishment of an 
army and navy journal, under certain 
guarantees on the part of the editor as to 
the general character of the journal and 
its retention in loyal hands, and under 
the auspices of this society, aided by the 
Loyal Publication Society of New Eng- 
land and the Union League Club of 


Philadelphia, this well-conducted and 


deserving journal was soon established. 
Its influence is daily increasing, and it 
promises to be of great and permanent 
usefulness to both branches of the service, 
as well as advantageous to the public at 
large, by presenting to them well-digested 
and careful criticisms and accounts of 
military and naval movements. 

‘The following were the resolutions 
adopted in reference to this subject: 


“ Resolved, That this society heartily endorses 
the enterprise for the establishment of an army 
and navy journal, undertaken by Captain W.C. 
Church, being satisfied that while meeting the 
need, very generally recognized, of a paper 
adequately representing the immense interests 
now centred in the two branches of the public 
service, the journal will be conducted with 
much ability and upon such principles as can- 
not fail to make it a principal instrument for 
the promotion in our army and navy of that 
spirit of earnest patriotism and unconditional 
loyalty which is essential to enduring military 
means. 

od * * * om * * * * 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
this society be directed to subscribe for one 
hundred copies of the Army and Navy Journal 
(published by Captain Church) for one year, 
and that the treasurer be directed to pay in ad- 
vance for the same, and we cordially commend 
the newspaper to similar societies in other 
cities as eminently worthy of their recognition 
and support.” 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 
. 
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‘“The Boston [Brooklyn] and Phila- 
delphia societies having immediately 
acted on this the 
Journal rapidly grew into public favor.”’ 


recommendation, 


This is the origin of the ‘oldest of our 
service periodicals, and the one whose 
success has encouraged the foundation 
of others. With such powerful influ- 
ences exerted on its behalf, the Army 
and Navy Journal was an assured suc- 
cess from the beginning. The enter- 
prise originated with the organizations 
named, and in searching for some one to 
undertake it, their attention was directed 
to Captain (now Brevet Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel) William Conant Church, because of 
his previous experience in the conduct 
of newspapers. 

Born in a family largely devoted to 
literary pursuits, Colonel Church was at 
the age of nineteen proprietor of a 
weekly publication in New York City. 
At twenty-four years of age he was at 
the head of one of the New York 
dailies, with a circulation then exceeding 
sixty thousand,—the New York Daily 
Sun,—now under the conduct of the Hon. 
Charles A. Dana. 


this paper in 1861, and was traveling in 


He withdrew from 


Europe at the outbreak of our Civil 
War. 

Returning in July, 1861, he attached 
himself to the joint military and naval 
expedition under Admiral 8. F. Du- 
pont, United States navy, and General 
W. T. Sherman, United States army, 
and was present at the capture of Port 
Royal, and returned North in the dis- 
patch-steamer ‘‘Bienville,’”’ Captain 
Charles Steedman, United States navy, 
bearing the first news of the victory, the 
earliest account of which appeared in 
the New York Evening Post from his 
pen. At this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of some of the leading officers of 
our navy, and gained valuable experience 


in the organization of the navy and the 
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conduct of naval affairs. He subse- 
quently joined the Army of the Potomac, 
as a volunteer aid on the staff of the 
late General Silas Casey, United States 
army, and continued with him during 
the siege of Yorktown, and through the 
general’s subsequent career on the Pe- 
ninsula, participating in the battles of 
Williamsburg and that of Fair Oaks, 
where he was wounded. At the earliest 
opportunity, General Casey appointed 
him to a vacancy on his staff, giving him 
the position of acting inspecting and 
mustering officer of provisional bri- 
gades, with the rank of captain and 
commissary of subsistence of volunteers. 
He subsequently received the brevets of 
major and lieutenant-colonel of volun- 
teers. 

While he was on duty on the staff of 
General Casey the project of an army 
paper was brought to his attention, and 
he resigned to undertake it, receiving in 
advance the promise of support from all 


of the departments at Washington ex- 


cept the important department of war; 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Salmon P. Chase, and Senator Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, exerting 
themselves personally to secure this re- 
Secretary Stanton, finding that he 
could not control the new enterprise, set 
his face against it, and began the publi- 
cation of what was known as the Official 
Gazette. The army did not take kindly 
to the official publication, and it did not 
survive beyond the first year. It was of 
great value, however, in establishing the 


sult. 


dependence of the Army and Navy 
Journal upon the great body of the 
army, instead of upon official favor. 
This is the true secret of success in any 
service publication. 

Colonel Church was born in New York 
State, as was his father before him; but 
he is by inheritance a New-Englander. 
His paternal grandfather was a native of 
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Mansfield, Connecticut, a soldier of the 
Revolution, for many years borne on the 
pension rolls as such, and a kinsman of 
Colonel Benjamin Church, the Indian- 
His 
father’s mother was one of the Connecti- 


fighter, of an earlier generation. 


cut Davises of the same stock as was 
Jefferson Davis. His great-grandfather, 
on his mother’s side, Ebenezer Conant, 
was a captain in the Massachusetts line 
during the Revolutionary War, and ad- 
jutant of Colonel Stearns’s regiment at 
Saratoga; he died at an early age as the 
Colo- 
nel Church’s grandfather, John Conant, 


result of the hardships of service. 


of Brandon, Vermont, raised a company 
to participate in the battle of Plattsburg 
in September, 1814, and was one of the 
Electoral College that chose the first 
On this side of the 
house, Colonel Church is the eighth in 


President Harrison. 


descent from Roger Conant, governor 
of Cape Ann Colony in 1625, and 
founder of the city of Salem, Massachu- 
setts (Naumkeag), where resides the 
Hon. William C. Endicott, whose ances- 
tor disputed with Conant the honor of 
being the first governor of Massachusetts. 

Colonel Church is a son of the late 
Rev. Pharcellus Church, D.D. He was 
born in Rochester, New York, August 
11, 1836, and removed in 1848 to Boston 
with his father’s family, and in 1854 
established his residence in New York 
In 
the establishment of the Army and Navy 


City, where he has since remained. 


Journal he was associated with his 
brother, Mr. Frank P. Church, and to- 
gether they established the Galaxy Maga- 
zine, which continued for ten years, from 
1868 to 1878, and then merged with the 
Atlantic Monthly of Boston. Aside from 
his work on the two periodicals he has 
controlled, Colonel Church is well known 
in literary circles through his contribu- 
tions to the Century Magazine, Scribner’s 
Magazine, and other publications, and 
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by his recently-published “‘ Life of John 
Ericsson,’’ who was, during his life, a 
frequent contributor to the editorial and 
other departments of the Army and Navy 
Journal. 

Colonel Church was one of the twelve 
charter-members of the New York 
Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, the number of his badge 
of the Order being 180. He has been 
Junior and Senior Vice-Commander of 
the New York Commandery, serving as 
the presiding officer during two years 
in the absence of Major-General Scho- 
field, U.S.A., Commander. He has been 
for twenty-six years a member of the 
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Century Club of New York, and is also 
a member of the Authors’ Club, and of 
other organizations, military, literary, 
and scientific. 

Colonel Church is a genial and hos- 
pitable gentleman, with an ever-widen- 
ing circle of friends who have been won 
to his side by his agreeable manners, and 
whose friendship he has retained by his 
sterling personal qualities, his unselfish 
devotion to the highest interests of the 
service, and his pure and exalted pa- 


triotism. 
Loomis L. Lanepon, 
Colonel 1st U. S. Artillery. 


Fort Hamitron, New York Harpor, 
February 1, 1891. 








Henry W. CLOSSON, 


Cotonet FourtH U.S. ARTILLERY. 





